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A  friend  of  mine  took  me  hunting-  in  the  woods  last  week,  across  a  beaver  pond,  through  some  scrubby  pine 
thickets,  and  up  into  big  woods.  We  didn't  have  to  drive  to  the  spot.  We  merely  stepped  outside  the  door  of  his  house 
and  walked  into  the  woods.  We  splashed  and  jumped  our  way  across  a  beaver  dam,  flushed  a  covey  of  quail,  spooked 
a  doe  and  spotted  a  six-pointer  out  of  shotgun  range.  But  in  nine  hours  of  hunting,  we  didn't  jump  a  single  human. 

It  spoiled  me.  We  were  on  private  land  lying  on  the  outskirts  of  Richmond.  But  no  one  else  was  hunting  the  land 
that  day.  We  were  on  the  trail  of  some  turkeys,  having  found  day-old  scratchings,  and  our  search  led  us  up  onto  this 
ridge,  surrounded  by  a  beech  forest,  the  kind  you  see  in  national  parks,  the  kind  that  just  open  up  on  you. 

These  were  good  woods.  Usually  when  I'm  hunting,  my  mind's  not  on  much  except  looking  and  listening  and 
feeling,  but  this  time  I  got  bugged.  I  kept  thinking  what  this  area  would  be  like  in  10  years,  and  started  visualizing 
narrow  asphalt  streets  lined  with  $100,000  homes  and  kids'  bicycles,  with  green  clipped  lawns  and  a  few 
strategically  placed  beech  trees  left  planted  around  windows  for  looks. 

Yeah,  here  I  was  trying  to  be  a  part  of  the  woods,  and  instead  I  was  planning  a  housing  development  to  take  its 
place.  I  said  something  to  my  friend  who  had  been  walking  the  bottom  below  the  ridge.  He  smiled,  telling  me  that 
the  owners  came  close  to  developing  these  woods  last  year.  But  something  happened.  They  ran  out  of  money,  or 
something.  But  they  left  a  bulldozed  road  with  the  telltale  pink  ribbons  fluttering  from  the  trees. 

We  who  love  the  woods  know  what  is  happening.  It's  just  that  it  hurts  too  much  to  dwell  on  it  for  long.  It  hurts  to 
see  a  patch  of  woods  cleared  for  a  gas  station  or  convenience  mart  on  your  old  route  to  work.  So  you  and  I  always 
forget  too  soon;  we  shove  the  memory  back  and  stop  into  the  new  store  for  a  cup  of  coffee  a  month  later,  thinking  that 
it  wasn't  such  a  bad  addition  after  all.  And  it  probably  wasn't. 

But  I'm  starting  to  realize  the  truth  of  what  Aldo  Leopold  said  over  30  years  ago:  "To  build  a  road  is  simpler  than 
to  think  of  what  the  country  needs." 

When  you  start  thinking  about  what  the  country  yieeds,  you  come  up  against  some  hard  questions  and 
uncomfortable  responsibilities.  You  start  making  priorities,  not  just  in  terms  of  one  lifetime,  but  of  many.  That's 
hard  stuff  to  deal  with.  It's  a  whole  lot  easier  to  build  a  road  now,  and  rationalize  it  later.  But  there  will  come  a  time 
when  you  can't  keep  clearing  land  and  saying:  "But  there's  a  piece  of  woods  just  down  the  road  that  we  can  hunt  in." 

It's  time  to  start  accepting  the  questions  and  looking  for  answers  before  we  stop  feeling  the  pain  of  land  that's  been 
cut  into.  It's  time  to  question  those  pragmatic  economists  who  keep  pounding  into  our  brains  the  idea  that  open  land 
that  ain't  good  for  lumbering  or  farming,  ain't  no  good  as  open  land.  It's  time  to  question  their  gospel  that  a  piece  of 
open  woods  would  have  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  value  as  a  three-story  office  complex. 

We've  all  seen  that  kind  of  philosophy  carried  out,  and  we've  lived  in  a  kind  of  quiet,  resigned  contempt  of  it, 
especially  when  we  have  to  drive  farther  and  farther  out,  and  move  farther  and  farther  out  into  the  country  to  get 
into  woods. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it's  time  to  test  the  value  of  other  alternatives.  I'm  starting  to  think  that  a  patch  of  woods  may 
have  just  as  much  value  standing  there  growing  as  it  would  have  full  of  new  homes  and  asphalt.  And  I'm  wondering 
if  that  land  up  on  that  ridge  wouldn't  be  worth  twice  as  much  if  it  was  just  left  as  it  is,  so  that  my  friend's  son  could 
hunt  in  those  beech  woods  when  he  gets  big  enough,  and  flush  those  turkeys  we  couldn't  find.  Maybe  that  value  can't 
be  measured  in  words,  but  only  in  generations,  and  in  the  memories  brought  home  to  families,  and  the  lessons 
learned  in  those  woods. 

I  think  that  while  I'm  hunting  this  Christmas  Eve  and  find  myself  sitting  on  an  old  rotting  log,  picking  the  lichens 
off  and  softly  swapping  tales  with  my  friend  at  the  end  of  the  day,  I'll  try  to  remember  some  words  Stewart  Udall 
wrote  down  about  10  years  ago: 

"Each  generation  has  its  oum  rendezvous  with  the  land,  far  despite  our  fee  titles  and  claims  ofoumership,  we 
are  all  brief  tenants  on  this  planet.  By  choice  or  by  default,  we  un.ll  can^e  out  a  land  legacy  for  our  heirs.  We 
can  misuse  the  land  and  dimini.sh  the  usefuhu'ss  of  resources,  or  we  can  create  a  ivorld  in  which  physical 
affluence  and  affluence  of  spirit  go  hand  in  hand." 

My  Christmas  prayer  this  year  will  be  a  simple  one:  Help  us  do  the  right  thing. 
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Falling  for  Turkeys 

Fall  turkey  hunting 

needs  a  different  set  of  rules  for 

a  different  kind  of  turkey  behavior. 


by  Joel  Vance 


The  tricks  of  the  trade  for  turkey  hunting 
during  any  season:  turkey  calls. 


Naturalist  William  Bartram 
wrote  of  the  wild  turkey  in 
the  1770s,  "the  high  forests 
ring  with  the  noise  (of  gobbling)  like 
the  crowing  of  the  domestic  cock  of 
these  social  sentinels;  the  watchword 
being  caught  and  repeated,  from  one  to 
another,  for  hundreds  of  miles  around; 
insomuch  that  the  whole  country  is  for 
an  hour  or  more  in  the  universal  shout." 

Audubon  wrote  that  wild  turkeys 
were  so  common  in  Kentucky  that  in 
the  1820s,  the  price  of  one  was  "not 
equal  to  a  common  barn  fowl  now  (the 
1840s)."  He  said  they  would  go  for  three 
cents  apiece.  A  25-30  pound  turkey 
would  fetch  a  quarter. 

Whether  there  actually  were  30- 
pound  wild  turkeys  is  doubtful.  Audu- 
bon was  known  to  make  a  good  story 
even  better  by  the  judicious  addition  of 
well-told  lies,  but  the  fact  is  there  were 
enormous  flocks  of  wild  turkeys  in  pio- 
neer America. 

It  didn't  take  the  settlers  long  to 
squander  the  wild  bounty  that  greeted  , 
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them— Massachusetts  saw  its  last  wild 
turkey  vanish  200  years  after  William 
Bradford,  governor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  and  his  Indian  friends 
celebrated  the  second  Thanksgiving  in 
the  New  World. 

Bringing  turkeys  back  has  been  a 
modern  wildlife  triumph,  a  combina- 
tion of  good  management,  public  sup- 
port for  wildlife  laws  and  their  enforce- 
ment, and  habitat  restoration. 

And  now  we  have  both  spring  and 
fall  seasons  for  wild  turkeys.  In  some 
states,  hunters  feel  the  spring  season  is 
the  only  true  season— if  you  can't  call 
up  an  old  boss  gobbler,  then  it  can't  be 
hunting.  But  in  others,  the  fall  season  is 
both  popular  and  traditional. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why 
many  turkey  hunters  don't  hunt  in  the 
fall.  One  is  that  they  face  hunting  choi- 
ces, since  other  seasons  also  are  open. 
The  other  is  that  they  simply  don't 
know  how  to  hunt  turkeys  in  the  fall. 

Virginia  has  a  liberal  fall  season 
which,  in  most  of  the  state,  runs  nearly 


two  months. 

And,  fall  hunting  is  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  spring  gobbler  hunting  in 
Virginia.  Compare  the  1984  harvest  of 
8,557  birds  with  the  spring  1985  har- 
vest of  5,680  gobblers. 

The  two  most  prevalent  methods  of 
hunting  fall  turkeys  are  either  by  find- 
ing a  flock  and  busting  it  up,  then  cal- 
ling back  one  or  more  of  the  scattered 
birds,  or  by  ambushing  a  turkey  from  a 
stand. 

There  is  a  third  method  I've  yet  to 
try — hunting  with  dogs.  Turkey  dogs 
are  trained  to  run  barking  and  yap- 
ping into  a  flock  to  bust  it  up. 

In  fact,  I'd  like  to  work  turkeys  with 
my  Brittanies.  Many  times  while  quail 
hunting,  after  the  turkey  season,  my 
dogs  have  pointed  turkeys,  especially 
in  uncut  grass.  Once,  I  remember  the 
dog  locked  down  on  a  solid  point  in 
grass  that  couldn't  have  been  knee- 
high,  but  several  turkeys  flushed. 

I  can't  imagine  how  they  could  have 
hidden  where  they  did,  but  until  they 
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flushed,  I  was  convinced  it  was  a  covey 
of  quail.  Almost  always,  the  flushed 
birds  have  been  within  a  few  yards  and 
would  have  been  easy  wing  shots.  For 
some  reason,  though,  it  never  occurs  to 
me  to  take  the  Brits  turkey  hunting 
during  the  season. 

It's  a  curious  anomaly  that  wing- 
shooting  most  game  birds  is  considered 
the  only  sporting  way  to  hunt  them,  but 
shooting  a  turkey  on  the  wing  in  the  fall 
is  considered  somehow  unsporting. 
Why,  also,  is  calling  in  a  turkey  consi- 
dered the  only  true  way  to  hunt  the 
bird,  but  calling  in  rooster  pheasants  is 
considered  akin  to  poaching  them  with 
wire  nooses? 

Custom,  that's  why.  And,  of  course, 
it's  far  easier  to  aim  a  head  shot  at  a 
standing  turkey  than  it  is  one  on  the 
wing.  Nonetheless,  I'd  like  to  walk  up 
on  a  pointed  turkey,  flush  it,  and  drop  it 
in  front  of  my  astounded  dogs.  Let  Guff 
and  Ginger  try  retrieving  that! 

Only  rarely  will  the  fall-killed  bird 
be  a  big  old  gobbler,  and  then  only  by  a 
chance  meeting  between  hunter  and 
bird.  Let's  face  it,  the  fall  hunter  is 
after  a  turkey  that  the  odds  say  will  be 
about  10-12  pounds,  a  hen  or  a  young 
gobbler.  A  good  many  hunters,  looking 
at  the  bird  on  the  ground,  aren't  sure 
what  they  have— except  that  it  "sho' 
nuff  ain't  no  old  boss  gobbler." 

Examine  the  ninth  and  10th 
primary  wing  feathers — there 
are  10  on  each  wing,  with  the 
10th  farthest  from  the  body.  Adult 
birds  will  have  white  bars  almost  to  the 
rounded  tip  of  the  feather,  while  young 
birds  will  have  no  bars  on  the  last  cou- 
ple of  inches  of  feather,  and  the  tip  will 
be  slimmer  and  more  pointed  than  that 
of  an  adult.  Adult  birds  also  usually 
have  pink  feet,  while  juveniles  have 
dull  brown  feet  in  the  fall. 

Juvenile  gobblers  range  from  nine  to 
12  pounds,  while  juvenile  hens  are  light- 
er. Adult  hens  weigh  about  the  same  as 
juvenile  gobblers.  Old  gobblers  go  from 
17  pounds  on  up. 

As  to  sex,  hens  have  breast  feathers 
tipped  with  brown,  while  gobblers  have 
black  breast  feather  tips.  On  a  young 
bird,  examine  feathers  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast. 

If  a  gobbler  is  called  in  by  a  hunter  in 
the  fall,  it  will  notbe  with  a  mating  call. 
The  bird's  reproductive  fires  long  since 
have  been  banked. 

What,  then,  are  the  calls  that  a  fall 

hunter  can  use?  One  turkey  trait  a  fall 

Q  hunter  can  use  is  the  fact  that  turkeys 

3  The  essence  of  fall  turkey  hunting  involves 
I  breaking  up  a  flock  and  then  calling  a  bird 
a  back  to  the  hunter. 
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are  social  animals  and  like  to  get 
together  and  talk  things  over.  They  are 
flock  birds. 

The  traditional  way  to  hunt  fall  tur- 
keys is  to  scatter  a  flock,  often  a  family 
group,  then  lure  one  or  more  of  the 
scatters  back  in  with  a  lost  call.  The  lost 
call  is  a  series  of  yelps,  perhaps  8-10, 
that  ascend  plaintively. 

In  the  fall,  calling  excitedly  and 
repeatedly  seems  to  work  better  than 
the  occasional  call.  Flocks  aren't  as 
likely  to  come  to  a  single  bird  as  a  sin- 
gle bird  is  to  a  flock,  but  may  respond 
to  the  excited  note  of  the  caller. 

The  other  fall  call  is  the  kee-kee  run, 
which  is  impossible  to  describe,  but 
fairly  easy  to  duplicate  with  a  mouth 
call  if  you  learn  from  one  of  the  many 
instructional  tapes  available  at  sport- 
ing goods  stores  or  turkey  calling 
contests. 

While  these  two  calls  should  be 
enough  to  get  you  by,  it  won't  hurt  to 
learn  some  of  the  little  flock-talk  sounds 
that  turkeys  make,  the  putts  and  purrs 
and  pitts  and  clucks  that  feeding  tur- 
keys use  to  communicate.  Again,  a 
good  calling  tape  or  record  will  help 
you  get  it  right.  You  also  can  spend 
some  time  around  tame  turkeys  if  you 
can  stand  their  mindless  behavior. 

The  rule  of  thumb  on  fall  hunting  is 
that  if  you  hear  birds  talking  (and  they 
always  are  making  little  sounds  among 
themselves),  do  whatever  they're  doing. 
If  they  cluck,  you  cluck,  If  they're  yelp- 
ing, you  yelp.  'The  best  way  to  learn  is  in 
the  woods,  listening  to  turkeys,  scout- 
ing their  habits.  When  the  season  comes, 
you  should  know  more  than  enough 
about  the  birds  to  get  one. 

Turkeys,  like  most  game  ani- 
mals, are  creatures  of  habit, 
with  a  fairly  small  home  range. 
They'll  follow  the  same  feeding  and 
roosting  patterns  as  long  as  they  aren't 
disturbed  out  of  them. 

If  you  scout  intensively  before  the 
season  (and  it's  a  nice  time  to  be  in  the 
woods,  anyway),  you  should  be  able  to 
isolate  roosting  areas,  and  where  they 
feed.  You  can  discover  whether  they're 
feeding  in  fields  or  on  acorns  in  the 
woods. 

Then,  one  of  two  things  can  happen. 
Either  you  can  ambush  a  bird  as  the 
flock  follows  its  pattern,  or  you'll  be  in 
the  area,  ready  to  break  up  a  flock.  A 
quiet,  dry  day  is  the  best  for  turkey 
hunting  in  the  fall.  While  you  make 
more  noise,  so  do  turkeys.  Gray,  over- 
cast, wet  days  are  terribly  tough.  You 
can't  hear  birds  and  you  scarcely  can 
see  them. 

If  you  find  fresh  sign — tracks,  drop- 


pings, scratchings — and  can  determine 
the  direction  of  the  feeding  flock,  it's 
worth  making  a  big  semi-circle  to  get 
ahead  of  them.  On  a  dry  day,  if  the 
ground  under  the  scratched-up  leaves 
still  is  damp  (or  if  the  leaves  themselves 
are  damp  where  they've  been  turned 
over),  the  birds  have  been  there  within 
an  hour  or  two. 

Flanking  a  feeding  turkey  flock 
is  a  matter  of  some  skill  and 
some  luck.  If  you're  lucky,  you 
can  parallel  them  on  the  other  side  of  a 
ridge  so  they  can't  see  you.  Use  the 
terrain  and  make  a  big  enough  sweep 
that  you  won't  be  seen  ...  or  you  won't 
see  the  birds.  Don't  be  in  too  big  a 
hurry.  Stop  ever  so  often  to  make  sure 
you  aren't  walking  into  the  middle  of 
them. 

Once  set  up,  you  can  either  wait  for 
them  to  pass  or  call,  hoping  to  divert 
them  within  gun  range.  If  you've  located 
a  flock  and  have  its  home  range  pretty 
well  defined,  you  can  set  up  a  stand  and 
be  fairly  well  assured  that  sometime 
during  the  day  the  turkey  flock  will 
wander  past. 

A  downed  treetop  makes  a  good 
stand.  It  breaks  up  the  hunter's  outline, 
but  still  is  open  enough  for  a  good  field 
of  fire.  A  camouflage  headnet  and 
gloves  help  conceal  the  flash  of  bare 
skin.  Don't  forget  to  hide  your  shiny 
watchband. 

And  don't  be  spooked  if  you  foul  up  a 
call.  Turkeys  do  it  too.  Don't  stop  when 
you  hit  a  clinker.  Finish  the  call  and 
make  the  next  one  good.  The  flock 
won't  notice.  I  can  remember  the  first 
time  I  hunted  turkeys  I  was  so  terrified 
of  crunching  a  leaf  and  of  making  a 
call,  that  I  spoiled  my  hunt  and,  predic- 
tably, didn't  get  a  bird. 

But  some  of  the  worst  turkey  calls 
I've  ever  heard  came  out  of  the  beaks  of 
genuine  wild  turkeys,  calls  so  bad  I  was 
certain  the  world's  worst  hunter  was 
abroad  fouling  up  my  own  hunting .  .  . 
until  a  turkey  plodded  past  sounding 
like  Donald  Duck  with  tonsilitis. 

And,  sure,  it's  true  that  turkeys  hear 
several  times  better  than  people  do, 
and  see  many  times  better.  So  what— 
you  still  can  make  a  considerable 
amount  of  normal  noise  in  the  woods 
without  spooking  them.  Deer  and 
squirrels  make  noise,  too.  So  do  turkeys. 

Motion  flushes  far  more  birds  than 
sound  does.  Turkeys  quickly  are  alerted 
to  the  slightest  motion.  Unlike  deer, 
who  quickly  forget  a  suspicious  move- 
ment if  it  isn't  repeated,  turkeys  more 
often  than  not  walk  quietly  away. 

The  one  absolutely  unassailable  belief 
in  every  turkey  hunter's  code  of  mis- 


conceptions is  that  color  spooks  tur- 
keys. So,  he  who  proposes  hunter  orange 
for  turkey  hunting  gets  not  quite  as 
much  respect  as  Rodney  Dangerfield. 

I  don't  get  no  respect.  I  not  only 
endorse  hunter  orange  for  turkey  hunt- 
ing, I  use  it.  And  I  confess  that  turkeys 
indeed  do  see  color.  So  what.  So  do  I, 
but  I'm  not  sent  into  panic  at  the  sight 
of  a  bright  red  Mack  truck,  unless  it's 
going  60  miles  per  hour  and  I'm  stand- 
ing in  its  path. 

I  think  that  turkeys  are  alerted  to  the 
presence  of  the  color,  but  if  nothing 
moves,  they  either  forget  it  or  are  not 
alarmed  by  it. 

So,  instead  of  wearing  the  orange 
when  I  hunt,  I  wrap  a  five-foot,  10-inch 
wide  band  of  hunter  orange  around  a 
tree  or  bush  near  my  stand.  And  I  wear 
the  color  into  and  out  of  the  woods. 
Obviously,  the  hunter  who  is  stalking 
birds  may  not  be  able  to  display  the 
color  without  alarming  the  flock,  but  it 
sure  does  give  peace  of  mind  when  you 
can  use  it. 

Some  hunters  prefer  No.  4  shot  for 
turkeys,  but  I  think  the  optimum  load 
is  the  Winchester  Super  Double  X 
Magnum  in  No.  6  shot,  a  hard-shooting 
load  that  will  put  down  a  turkey  quickly 
at  30  yards. 

And  no  one  should  chance  crippling 
a  bird  by  shooting  much  farther  than 
30  yards.  Turkey  hunters,  in  common 
with  waterfowl  hunters,  often  are  poor 
judges  of  range.  They  take  long-range 
shots  that  have  little  chance  of  success. 
Just  because  a  bird  runs  off  doesn't 
mean  it  isn't  hit,  and  also  doesn't  mean 
it  isn't  going  to  die. 

Turkeys  are  tough  birds  and 
often  will  recover  from  hor- 
rible wounds  with  no  after- 
effects and  actually  little  seeming  effect 
during  the  convalescence.  I  know  hun- 
ters who  have  called  in  gobbling  birds 
that  turned  out  to  have  been  recently 
wounded  by  other  hunters.  But  just 
because  a  turkey  is  hardy  doesn't  mean 
it's  all  right  to  shoot  and  hope. 

As  for  guns,  a  long-barreled  full 
choke  shotgun  is  hard  to  beat.  And  the 
ultimate  long-barreled  full  choke  is  the 
venerable  Winchester  Model  12. 1  have 
one  that  is  60  years  old  that  has  been 
rode  hard  and  put  away  wet  and  still 
functions  with  buttery  smoothness. 

So  that's  it:  Scout,  learn  a  couple  of 
fall  calls,  either  stand  or  still  hunt  and 
try  to  bust  up  a  flock,  or  try  to  outflank 
it  and  ambush  a  bird.  It  isn't  spring 
hunting,  but  it's  the  next  best  thing. 

And,  any  hunter  who  tracks  down 
and  kills  a  wild  turkey,  spring  or  fall, 
has  much  to  be  thankful  for.  .  .  □ 
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:o  hunt  a  Virginia  grouse  in  December, 
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In  December  I  can  have  the  moun- 
tains to  myself.  I  am  selfish  that 
way.  The  hikers,  the  fishermen, 
and  the  deer  hunters  have  all  gone. 
Whistling  through  the  leafless  hard- 
woods, the  wind  welcomes  me  to  the 
hemlock  highlands.  On  a  rock  preci- 
pice the  view  is  clear  and  forever  on  a 
35  degree  winter  day. 

I  come  to  the  mountains  for  the 
heights,  the  freshness,  the  remoteness, 
and  the  energy.  The  grouse  that  live 
here  give  me  the  excuse  to  make  the 
trip.  By  reaching  into  the  hidden  draws, 
I  hope  to  find  a  few  of  the  brown  fea- 
thered treasures  that  the  mountain 
harbors.  I  look  for  the  hidden  grouse 
that  are  waiting  in  the  laurel  to  roar 
away  at  my  approach  and  to  fly  away 
into  the  heart  of  a  distant  hillside. 

Bouncing  over  the  limestone  rocks, 
the  stream  tumbles  down  the  steep 
slopes  in  the  direction  of  a  distant  river. 
The  rhododendron  that  shades  and 
protects  the  stream  momentarily  en- 
gulfs my  dog  as  he  investigates  the 
smells  of  the  musty  creek  bottom.  The 
Brittany  crosses  the  brook,  probing  the 
rocks  and  logs  for  the  faintest  scent  of  a 
phantom  grouse. 

The  grouse  on  this  mountain  are  elu- 
sive, but  this  innate  ability  makes  them 
challenging.  I  take  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain  with  difficulty.  The  morning 
passes  with  each  step,  and  as  the  hour 
approaches  noon,  I  have  only  heard  two 
birds  flush.  Like  mysterious  ghosts, 
these  mountains  pheasants  are  pres- 
ent, but  hidden  from  view. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  as  I 
approach  a  thicket  of  mountain  laurel, 
I  notice  that  the  melodic  ring  of  the  bell 
that  hangs  from  my  dog's  collar  changes 
in  sound.  The  rhythm  slows.  I  pause 
and  look  up  the  hill  to  see  the  Brittany 
on  point.  As  I  stop,  a  grouse  erupts 
from  the  leaves  and  flies  into  the 
brightness  of  the  low  hanging  sun.  For 
an  instant  I  glimpse  the  rush  of  wings 
of  the  grouse,  and  then  it  is  gone. 

The  Ruffed  Grouse  {Bonasa  umbel- 
liis)  is  a  brown  mottled  gamebird  of  the 
mountains.  Characterized  by  a  small 
crest  on  its  head,  a  blackish  ruff  on  the 
neck,  and  fan  shaped  tail  when  spread, 
the  grouse  is  a  beautiful  bird  that  var- 
ies in  length  from  16  to  19  inches.  The 
generic  name  "Bonasa"  means  bison, 
which  suggests  that  it  sounds  like  a 
herd  of  buffalo  when  flushed  and  in  the 
spring  when  it  is  drumming  its  wings. 
The  species  name  "umbellus"  means 
umbrella,  which  refers  to  the  neck  ruff 
which  can  be  raised  and  spread  like  an 
umbrella. 

The  spring  courtship  display  of  the 
grouse  is  well-known.  The  male  grouse 


will  stand  on  a  log  and  "drum"  the  air 
with  his  wings,  slowly  at  first,  then  fast, 
producing  a  far  reaching  "thump, 
thump,  thump,-ump-ump-ump-prrr." 
He  will  attract  as  many  hen  birds  as 
possible.  After  mating,  the  hen  leaves 
the  male  and  will  build  a  makeshift 
nest  of  twigs  and  dead  leaves  in  a  pro- 
tected place  on  the  ground.  Eight  to  15 
eggs  will  be  laid  and  incubated  for 
about  23  days.  Sometimes  the  mother 
bird  will  cover  herself  or  the  eggs  with 
leaves  to  keep  the  eggs  hidden.  The 
nesting  occurs  around  May  with  the 
hatching  in  June  and  July. 


*Tor  an  instant  I 
glimpse  the  rush  of 
wings  of  the  grouse, 
and  then  it  is  gone/' 


After  the  eggs  hatch,  the  young  will 
follow  the  mother.  Twice  I  have  come 
upon  a  mother  grouse  and  her  chicks. 
Once,  the  mother  feigned  a  broken 
wing  and  led  me  up  a  hillside  while  her 
chicks  scattered  in  all  directions.  When 
the  chicks  were  safe,  the  hen  flew 
away.  The  second  contact  with  a  brood 
came  on  an  afternoon  when  I  was  trout 
fishing.  As  I  climbed  out  of  the  creek, 
and  up  a  steep  bank,  I  discovered  that  I 
was  eye  to  eye  with  a  mama  grouse  and 
her  family.  She  immediately  charged, 
and  in  a  state  of  confusion,  I  jumped 
back.  She  stood  her  ground  while  the 
chicks  ran  in  all  directions.  When  they 
were  safely  hidden,  she  departed. 

Predators  of  grouse  are  many.  Snakes, 
skunks,  raccoons,  opossums,  and  squir- 
rels may  rob  a  nest.  Foxes,  hawks,  and 
owls  enjoy  grouse  as  a  part  of  their  diet. 

Finding  a  huntable  population  of 
grouse  means  discovering  their  pre- 
ferred habitat.  The  diet  of  the  ruffed 
grouse  consists  of  leaves,  buds,  berries, 
and  insects.  During  the  winter  months 
grouse  will  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  moun- 
tain laurel  thickets  eating  the  leaves 
and  buds  of  this  evergreen  shrub.  Wild 
grapes  are  also  a  favorite  food.  Ade- 
quate shelter  during  inclement  weather 
is  important  and  the  grouse  will  seek 


asylum  in  honeysuckle,  rhododendron, 
and  blow  downs  that  are  interspersed 
with  conifers. 

The  grouse  was  once  widespread 
over  all  of  Virginia.  Because  of  man's 
encroachment  and  shrinking  habitat, 
the  grouse  has  now  found  a  permanent 
home  in  the  western  mountainous  por- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth.  A  few 
grouse  can  still  be  found  in  the  eastern 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  I  have 
discovered  pockets  of  cover  as  far  east 
as  Louisa  County  that  hold  grouse. 
Generally,  huntable  populations  are 
found  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  west. 

Grouse  are  found  on  the  eastern  and 
western  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  My 
experience  has  been  that  there  are 
more  grouse  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  than  on  the  eastern 
side.  South  of  Roanoke  there  are  good 
populations  of  grouse  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  west.  Local  conditions,  of 
course,  will  vary. 

Grouse  feed  in  the  morning,  rest 
around  noon  and  then  feed  from  mid- 
afternoon  to  dusk.  The  grouse  hunter 
can  have  better  luck  with  grouse  if  he 
can  catch  the  bird  feeding.  A  dog  will 
pick  up  the  scent  of  a  feeding  bird 
sooner  than  he  will  when  a  bird  is  rest- 
ing. A  good  grouse  dog  will  then  slow, 
and  move  with  more  caution.  Since  the 
grouse  is  feeding,  it  is  a  little  less  reluc- 
tant to  fly,  and  will  often  hold  for  a 
dog's  point  a  little  longer.  Conversely,  if 
the  bird  is  resting,  it  is  not  emitting 
much  scent,  and  the  dog  will  often 
stumble  on  the  bird  before  he  winds  or 
smells  the  grouse.  The  hunter  then  has 
a  "bumped"  bird  and  a  poor  chance  at  a 
good  shot.  Locate  birds  in  feeding  areas, 
and  the  hunter's  luck  should  improve. 

Hunting  grouse  in  Virginia  is  hard 
work.  A  friend  told  me  of  a  grouse  trip 
that  he  took  to  Maine.  The  entire  hunt 
was  on  flat  land.  One  will  not  find  flat 
land  grouse  hunting  in  Virginia.  Grouse 
live  in  ridges  and  valleys.  The  only  way 
to  go  after  the  birds  is  to  hike  up  and 
down  the  terrain. 

A  good  close  working  bird  dog  can 
make  the  grouse  hunting  easier.  Either 
a  pointing  or  a  retrieving  breed  is  suit- 
able. They  must,  however,  hunt  close.  I 
hunt  grouse  with  a  Brittany  spaniel, 
and  I  always  seem  to  have  better  luck 
in  the  afternoon  on  an  all  day  hunt 
simply  because  the  dog  grows  tired 
and  hunts  closer.  The  mountains  are 
made  a  little  less  steep  with  a  dog, 
because  the  dog  can  be  sent  to  climb  the 
ridges  while  the  hunter  walks  the  bot- 
toms, but  a  wide  ranging  dog  will 
simply  flush  birds  that  the  hunter  will 
never  have  a  shot  at. 

When  hunting  grouse,  the  hunter 
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Author  R(i)i(l(ill  Shank  (tnd  his  Brittauij  air  .soinctlnn-s  n-ivardrd  ivith  a  December 
grouse  at  the  end  of  a  hunting  day. 


should  have  a  sturdy  pair  of  boots  that 
do  not  slip  on  rocks.  Dress  in  layers 
because  grouse  hunting  involves  a 
steady  pace.  On  a  35  degree  day  I  wear 
a  wool  or  flannel  shirt,  wool  socks,  hunt- 
ing pants,  a  sweatshirt,  a  hunting  vest, 
gloves,  and  a  hat.  When  the  weather 
hits  50  degrees,  the  sweatshirt  comes 
off.  In  November  I  have  hunted  grouse 
while  wearing  a  short  sleeved  shirt.  An 
overheated  hunter  does  not  hunt  very 
efficiently.  Dress  comfortably  and  in 
layers  so  as  the  weather  changes,  lay- 
ers can  be  added  or  taken  off. 

The  gun  for  the  grouse  hunter  should 
be  as  light  as  possible.  My  success  rate 
increased  when  I  went  from  a  12  gauge 
to  a  20  gauge.  I  shoot  a  20  gauge  auto- 
matic with  a  26  inch  barrel.  High  brass 
7'/2  size  shot  through  an  improved  choke 
seems  to  work  best  for  me.  I  am  able  to 
carry  this  gun  in  one  hand  comforta- 
bly. My  thumb  is  on  the  safety  at  all 
times,  enabling  me  to  be  ready  to  shoot 
at  a  flushed  bird  that  my  dog  may  not 
point. 

A  dog  with  a  good  nose  may  often 
false-point  on  several  occasions  when 
hunting  grouse.  If  you  trust  your  dog- 
as  you  should,  then  assume  that  a 
grouse  has  recently  flown  from  that 
spot.  A  grouse  does  not  always  flush 
with  a  roar.  I  have  seen  grouse  "flit" 
away  from  a  trailing  dog,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard.  When  a  dog  points, 
assume  that  a  grouse  is  nearby. 

On  my  December  hunt  I  watched 
one  grouse  sail  into  the  afternoon  sun. 
From  that  moment  on,  the  dog's  manner 
changed.  He  slowed  down,  and  became 
more  cautious.  Often  he  would  look 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  I  was  still 
close  by.  As  we  hunted  toward  the  end 
of  the  day  and  into  a  northerly  wind, 
the  dog's  pace  picked  up.  Then,  abruptly, 
he  stopped.  Intense  and  locked  on  a 
hidden  scent  in  the  green  mountain 
laurel,  I  waited  for  something  to  happen 
as  I  inched  closer  to  the  dog. 

As  soon  as  I  stepped  one  foot  in  front 
i  of  the  dog,  a  grouse  launched  into  the 
i  air  and  rushed  by  me,  back  in  the 
?  direction  of  the  late  afternoon  sun.  For 
I  a  brief  moment,  I  could  see  the  motion 
of  the  feathers  against  the  gray  hard- 
wood background.  The  grouse  fell  with 
my  shot,  and  I  felt  a  mixed  emotion  of 
sadness  and  joy.  The  dog  and  I  had 
worked  all  day  for  that  grouse,  and  we 
had  earned  the  opportunity  to  see  one 
of  our  most  challenging  game  birds  up 
close.  The  Brittany  sniffed  the  bird, 
and  we  then  headed  down  the  moun- 
tain toward  the  falling  and  tumbling 
brook.  We  had  spent  an  entire  day  on 
the  mountain  and  come  home  with  a 
December  grouse.  □ 
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Dick  Coolers  exquisite  wood  carvings 
capture  the  life  of  birds — in  miniature. 


Dick  Cook  captures  the  flight  of  a 
thrasher  in  his  wood  carved  pin. 

by  Joel  Vance 

You've  seen  them  in  the  wild, 
the  woodcock  banking  for  a 
jinking  turn  around  a  sapling, 
the  cock  quail  with  one  wing  furled,  the 
other  stabilizing  a  quick  flush  ahead  of 
the  dog,  the  mallard  reaching  for  sky 
.  .  .  only  these  birds  aren't  any  larger 
than  your  watchface  and  they  never 
will  complete  their  taut  moves. 

They're  Dick  Cook's  little  birds, 
exquisitely  painted,  their  vibrant  life 
frozen. 

When  Cook  signs  a  pin  "A  Cook 
Original,"  he  isn't  kidding— his  pins 
not  only  are  original,  they're  virtually 
unique. 

While  others  carve  pins,  no  one  comes 
close  to  the  Virginia  wood  carver  in  the 
detail  of  his  tiny  birds.  And  his  paint- 
ing is  flawless,  even  to  the  iridescence 
in  a  turkey's  breast  feathers. 

They  can't  be  called  miniatures, 
because  he  also  carves  scaled-down 
birds  which  qualify  as  miniatures.  And 
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Wood  carved  pheasant  pin  by  Dick  Cook. 


The  tiny  wood  curitd  quail  and  grouse  pins  by  Dick  Cook  are  not 
much  larger  than  a  penny. 
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he  carves  full-sized  creations  that  are 
as  good  as  any  anywhere.  But,  while 
there  are  many  good  fullscale  wood- 
carvers,  Cook  stands  alone  at  the  top  of 
the  pin  carving  world. 

Cook  and  his  wife  of  four  years, 
Carolyn,  live  six  miles  up  the  Rappa- 
hannock River,  within  sightof  the  Che- 
sapeake Bay.  Cook  runs  a  couple  of 
crab  pots  and  has  a  half-acre  oyster  bed 
where  he  tongs  enough  to  keep  the  fam- 
ily in  seafood.  "I  get  uneasy  if  I'm  not 
out  on  the  Bay  two  or  three  times  a 
week,"  he  says. 

Cook  began  carving  to  create  work- 
ing duck  decoys  for  a  magazine  article. 
The  result  fascinated  him  and  he  began 
to  make  more  detailed  carvings.  He 
also  had  reduced  the  scale  of  some 
carvings — ducks  perhaps  five  inches 
long.  But  he'd  never  done  a  true  minia- 
ture until  a  friend.  Dr.  Richard  Ellis, 
asked  him  to  design  a  pin  for  a  local 
working  retriever  group  they  were  try- 
ing to  form.  "He  said  to  make  it  a  wood 
duck  and  make  it  no  bigger  than  a 
silver  dollar,"  Cook  says. 

He  was  about  three-fourths  done 
with  the  walnut  carving,  still  trying  to 
figure  out  how  to  paint  it,  when  the  two 
of  them  went  to  a  retriever  trial  in 
Texas.  "Doc  asked  me  what  I'd  charge 
for  something  like  that  and  I  said 
maybe  $25.  He  showed  the  pin  around 
the  stands  and  came  back  with  $400 
worth  of  orders.  That  got  my  attention. 

Dr.  Ellis  still  has  that  first  pin  and 
Cook  laughs  about  it.  "I  can't  believe 
how  crude  it  is,"  he  says.  "It  looks  like  it 
was  carved  by  a  blind  man  with  a  dull 
knife." 

Today.  Cook  gets  $105-$125  each  for 
his  pins  and  considers  them  his  bread 
and  butter.  Virtually  everyone  who 
orders  one  pin  wants  another.  One  man 
who'd  bought  a  blue-winged  teal  later 
ordered  a  greenwing  and  a  cinnamon 
teal  to  complete  the  set. 

Cook  is  a  native  of  Hopewell  at  the 
confluence  of  the  James  and  Appomat- 
tox Rivers.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  there  and  joined  the  Air  Force 
for  four  years,  then  came  home  to  work 
in  a  local  plant  for  a  year  before  head- 
ing southwest  to  Texas  A&M. 

He  got  a  journalism  degree  there, 
though  he  began  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Then  came  eight  years  in  Okla- 
homa with  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
Conservation.  He  had  just  made  a  trip 
back  to  Virginia  for  the  first  time  in  12 
years  when  he  was  promoted  to  editor 
of  the  Department's  magazine. 

"Maybe  it  was  a  mistake  to  come 
back.  I  hadn't  seen  my  folks  for  quite  a 
while  and  that  was  nice,  then  I  went 
with  a  cousin  to  the  Bay  and  fell  in  love 
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with  it.  Even  though  I'd  lived  within  70 
miles  of  the  Bay  while  I  was  growing 
up,  I'd  never  crabbed  or  done  anything 
on  the  big  water.  I  got  back  to  Okla- 
homa and  was  staring  at  the  walls." 

Two  weeks  later  he  had  sold  his 
home,  resigned  his  job,  loaded  up  a  U- 
Haul  with  everything  he  owned,  includ- 
ing his  sports  car,  to  head  back  to  the 
Tidewater. 

"I  bought  a  little  vacation  cabin  in 
Deltaville,"  he  says,  "and  prepared  to 
live  off  the  land.  The  place  really  wasn't 
designed  for  winter  living  and  I  nearly 
froze  to  death.  I'd  prowl  the  flats  and 
pick  up  oysters  and  come  back  and  mix 
them  with  milk  and  crackers  for  a 
meal.  It  was  enough. 

"In  fact,  when  the  year  was  over,  I 
was  in  terrific  physical  shape.  I  didn't 
even  own  a  saw.  All  I  had  was  a  double- 
bitted  ax,  so  I'd  cut  oak  and  hickory 
trees  down  and  then  have  to  chop  them 
into  stovewood  with  the  ax." 

Cook  always  has  sold  all  the  pins  he 
can  produce,  but  the  time  involved  in 
creating  them  and  the  realistic  price  he 
can  charge  limited  his  income. 

He  worked  for  five  years  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Institute  of  Marine  Science  at 
Gloucester  Point,  and  even  more  briefly 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation— but  the  urge  was 
there  to  be  his  own  boss  and  after  he 
and  Carolyn  were  married,  he  decided 
once  again  to  go  full  time  as  an  artist. 
"It's  not  something  I  did  easily,"  he 
says.  "Carolyn  urged  me  to  do  it  and 
has  given  me  her  total  support." 

Art  always  came  easy  for  Cook.  "I 
wish  someone  had  pushed  me  into  art 
school  when  I  was  a  kid,"  he  says.  "I've 
never  had  any  formal  training  and 
when  I  was  taking  art  in  school,  I'd 
finish  the  assignments  in  a  few  min- 
utes and  go  on  to  something  else  while 
the  rest  of  the  kids  were  getting  their 
work  done." 

He  hasn't  gotten  into  the  school  of 
carving  that  involves  carving  individ- 
ual feathers  or  other  bird  features  and 
then  fitting  them  into  the  body,  but  his 
feathering  is  incredibly  realistic  .  .  . 
and  is  all  part  of  one  piece  of  wood. 

He  produces  up  to  150  pins  a  year, 
which  leaves  him  with  a  little  time  to 
dabble  in  bigger  stuff.  The  incredible 
detail  of  the  pins  is  even  more  incredi- 
ble when  you  know  he  uses  only  read- 
ing glasses. 

His  wood  is  holly  for  the  pins  and 
either  tupelo  gum  or  basswood  for  the 
larger  carvings.  He  paints  in  acrylics. 

No  carver  can  operate  without  razor- 
keen  tools.  Cook  uses  X-Acto  carving 
knives  with  disposable  blades  which  he 
buys  100  at  a  time.  He  also  uses  various 


Dick  Cook's  tiny  carving  of  a 
wild  turkey  inflight 


A  Canada  goose  with  its  iving 
exposed  illustrates  Cook's  excep- 
tional eye  for  fine  detaii 


A  wood  carved  woodcock  pin — one  complete,  and  one  still 
being  created. 
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A  bove:  An  ivory  carved  Cook  pin  of  a 
swan.  Left:  Cook  and  his  constant  com- 
panion, Rita,  demonstrating  his  second 
love — the  training  and  trialing  of  retriev- 
ers. Below:  Cook  is  also  a  proficient  decoy 
carver,  when  he  has  time  to  take  away 
from  his  pin  carving. 


If  you're  interested  in  Mr.  Cook's 
work  you  may  contact  him  at:  Star 
Rt,  Box  104E,  Topping,  VA  23169. 


"Fd  like  to  do  a  really  big  carving  . 
something  that  would  capture 
the  wild  spirit  that 
waterfowl  exemplify  .  . 
— Dick  Cook 


collection  of  James  R.  Shepley 


custom-made  carving  knives,  draw 
knives  and  chisels. 

These  he  puts  a  fine  edge  on  by  using 
a  leather  strop,  coated  with  aluminum 
oxide  powder  and  honing  oil. 

There  is  no  bird  he  won't  tackle  and 
few  he  really  has  trouble  capturing  on 
tiny  pieces  of  wood.  One  that  did  baffle 
him  also  demonstrates  how  careful  he 
is  to  be  accurate. 

"Several  years  ago,  I  took  a  fresh- 
killed  pintail  drake  and  did  a  lifesized 
outline  of  it.  I  found  the  head  was 
bigger  than  most  carvers  do  them. 
That  slender  neck  fools  the  artist.  So,  I 
carved  the  head  larger  and  it  looked 
out  of  proportion  at  first,  but  it  all  came 
out  right." 

Retrievers  may  also  begin  to  appear 
on  his  pins.  He's  never  done  animals, 
just  birds,  but  is  getting  pressure  to 
start  carving  retriever  heads,  with 
ducks  in  the  dog's  mouth.  Maybe  that's 
because  over  the  years  his  interest  has 
changed  from  hardcore  waterfowling 
to  the  training  and  trialing  of  retrievers. 

His  first  Labrador  retriever  made 
field  champion  and  completed  six  ser- 
ies in  the  National  Amateur  in  1972. 

"It  was  beginner's  luck  getting  a  dog 
like  that,"  says  Cook. 

"Pete's  great  grandaughter,  Rita,  is 
my  current  field  trial  hope.  She's  show- 
ing great  promise." 

Cook  is  both  a  sentimentalist  and  a 
realist  about  his  dogs.  He  loves  the 
challenge  of  training  good  retrievers 
and  seeing  them  develop,  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  pitting  them  against  other 
retrievers  in  field  trails.  Both  Rita  and 
a  sister  have  been  showing  well  in 
Derby  trials  over  the  country,  which 
means  that  the  line  of  breeding  Cook 
has  kept  alive  since  1972  may  pay  divi- 
dends either  in  breeding  fees,  puppy 
sales  or  prestige  among  retriever 
trialers. 

Aside  from  sailing  on  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  in  a  sneak  box,  does  Cook 
have  any  life  goals?  "I've  thought  about 
sculpture,"  he  says.  "In  marble  instead 
of  wood.  I'd  like  to  do  a  really  big 
carving— not  necessarily  waterfowl,  but 
something  that  would  capture  the  wild 
spirit  that  waterfowl  exemplify,  some- 
thing abstract. 

"But  ...  I  have  to  make  a  living. 
Right  now,  I'm  trying  to  get  the  best 
detail  I  can  on  the  pins.  Maybe  it's 
working,  maybe  I'm  getting  better. 

"At  least  one  customer  says  so.  A 
woman  told  me  she  hadn't  thought  my 
carvings  could  get  any  better,  but  she'd 
decided  they  were. 

"And  she  already  had  four  of  them." 

Cook's  pins  are  like  popcorn.  You 
can't  stop  with  just  one  .  .  .  □ 
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THE  MIGRANTS 


Snow  geese  on  Assateague  Island,  Eastern  Shore. 


by  Jeffrey  M.  Curtis 
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The  sound  of  morning  geese  in  flight — ancient,  pure  and  wild.  A  sound  thatonce  heard  lives  inside  of 
a  person  forever.  It  Is  as  if  it  were  born  into  your  being,  a  part  of  your  fiber  from  the  very  beginning. 

There's  an  old  saying  that,  "the  geese  never  fly  on  a  bad  day."  Grey  skies,  fog  or  blowing  snow,  the  geese 
put  music  into  It  like  an  artist  puts  emotion  into  a  clean  canvas.  Dismal  weather  suddenly  becomes  a 
backdrop  for  the  exodus  that  has  occurred  every  year  for  centuries.  They  come,  the  ducks  and  geese. 
They've  seen  the  changes  brought  on  by  drought,  fire,  floods  and  erosion.  Many  times,  they're  the  victims  of 
man's  impact,  the  cities  and  the  land  clearing,  the  pollution,  recreational  intrusion,  and  unmanaged 
harvest. 

Who  are  these,  the  ancient  travelers?  Of  the  ducks,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  provides  rest  and  sanctuary 
for  some  thirty  species,  Including  the  mallard,  pintail,  teal,  canvasback,  black  duck,  scoter,  redhead,  and 
both  species  of  scaup. 

The  geese.  Dominant,  cautious,  and  distinct.  The  Chesapeake  hosts  the  Canada,  the  snow,  and  a  color 
variation  of  the  snow,  and  much  rarer  visitor,  the  blue  goose.  We  also  see  the  Atlantic  Brant;  a  mallard  size, 
open  water  goose  with  a  distinctive  black  head  and  chest. 

And  what  of  their  arrival?  With  their  exodus  southward  spanning  three  to  four  months  from  their 
remote  northern  breeding  grounds,  most  of  the  migrants  begin  arriving  in  the  North  Dakota  pot-hole 
country  as  early  as  September.  By  October,  migrating  populations  in  the  northern  plains  are  building  up, 
with  the  major  concentrations  having  passed  through  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  by  early  November. 
Unless  extreme  winter  conditions  force  a  continued  southward  push,  most  of  the  migrants  can  be  seen  in 
the  Bay  area  throughout  the  season. 

Where  are  the  Virginia  wintering  grounds  for  the  south-bound  birds?  Because  tidal  Virginia  is 
networked  with  several  complicated  drainage  systems,  pinpointing  a  resting  area  for  the  ducks  and  geese 
is  often  an  after-the-fact  situation.  Areas  that  are  used  frequently  by  waterfowl  include  the  large  farms, 
plantations  and  fields  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  in  New  Kent,  King  William,  and  Gloucester  counties.  The 
James,  Pamunkey,  Rappahannock,  York  and  Mattaponi  rivers  are  all  important  tributaries  that  very 
likely  provide  this  area  with  the  largest  wintering  grounds  along  the  Atlantic  Flyway. 

Even  the  upper  James  River,  near  Richmond,  holdsoneof  our  earlier  migrants,  the  pintails,  as  early  as 
September.  Buffleheads,  mallards,  and  others,  are  found  throughout  the  season. 

Because  the  tidal  region  of  the  state  is  interlaced  with  marsh  land,  tidal  flats,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
the  possibility  of  seeing  waterfowl  is  often  more  dependent  upon  a  traveler's  means  of  mobility  than  it  is 
upon  the  ducks'  availability.  Floating  the  upper  reaches  of  rivers  by  canoe,  hiking  into  beaver  swamps,  or 
laying  adrift  in  a  brush  covered  floating  blind  are  all  ways  of  getting  to  where  the  birds  are. 

Many  of  the  birds  that  visit  Virginia,  however,  are  never  seen  by  the  public,  because  of  the  restrictions 
necessary  to  maintain  sanctuary  conditions  for  the  migrants.  An  example  of  this  is  the  Game  Commission's 
Lands  End  Refuge  in  King  George  County.  The  refuge,  bordering  the  Rappahannock  River,  is  closed  to 
public  visitation.  Because  of  the  undisturbed  safety  found  with  the  refuge,  anywhere  from  15,000  to  30,000 
Canada  geese  may  use  it  during  the  migratory  season. 

Perhaps  the  largest  and  publicly  available  place  to  see  waterfowl,  including  whistling  swans,  can  be 
found  in  February  or  early  March  at  Westmoreland  State  Park  in  the  northern  neck  section  of  the  state. 

We  have  been  given  a  great  heritage  in  this  state  that  includes  history  and  people.  And  a  heritage  of 
natural  beauty— bountiful  provisions  from  land  and  sea  and  air.  The  migrants.  □ 
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Mallards  on  their  migratory  flight  down  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Pictured  are  two  drakes  and  one  hen. 
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Canada  Goose,  Chincoteague  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Eastern  Shore. 


Featherbrains 

These  dogs  have  one  track 

minds  when  it  conies  to  grouse, 

turkeys,  or  ducks. 


by  Virginia  Shepherd 


hether  he's  a  setter,  a  spa- 
niel, a  pointer,  or  a  retriever, 
he's  a  featherbrain.  All  he 
cares  about  is  finding  and  getting  his 
mouth  on  a  bird.  And  there's  some- 
thing about  these  particular  dogs  that 
commands  unshakeable  respect  and 
loyalty  from  their  hunting  partners. 
Who  cares  if  they  enjoy  digging  up 
newly-planted  shrubs  and  barking  all 
night  in  their  kennels?  Once  they  hit 
the  woods  or  a  marsh,  all  is  forgiven. 
Once  in  the  field,  that  bond  between 
man  and  dog  is  set.  The  hunter  becomes 
as  hardheaded  as  his  dog  when  it 
comes  to  defending  his  dog's  behavior 
in  the  field.  He  alone  may  scream  at  his 
dog  and  then  regret  it  five  minutes 
later.  He  alone  may  speak  to  his  dog  in 
whispered  tones  with  words  fit  only  for 
his  dog's  ears.  After  all,  a  hunting  dog 
is  more  than  a  companion,  more  than  a 
partner.  He's  an  equal  in  the  field. 

In  Virginia,  not  every  hunter  is  cut 
out  to  have  a  dog.  But  there  are  an 
awful  lot  of  turkey,  grouse  and  duck 
hunters  who  won't  take  a  step  into  the 
field  without  their  dogs. 

For  grouse  hunters  in  Virginia 
without  a  dog,  the  chances  of  even  see- 
ing a  grouse  during  the  season  are 
pretty  slim.  Since  just  about  all  the 
grouse  have  moved  up  into  the  rough 
terrain  of  our  western  mountains,  a 
dog  keeps  a  grouse  hunter  from  giving 
up  and  going  home  after  two  miles  of 
fighting  through  briars  and  crawling 
up  rhododendron  covered  slopes. 

Most  Virginia  grouse  hunters  prefer 
to  train  either  an  English  setter  or  a 
Brittany  spaniel  for  grouse.  Grouse 
hunters  are  looking  for  a  close  ranging 
dog  that  holds  a  point.  A  wide  ranging 


For  more  information  about  field 
trialing  retriever  gun  dogs,  write  to 
NAHRA,  P.O.  Box  154,  Swanton, 
Vermont  04588,  or  contact:  the  Tide- 
water Retriever  Club,  c/o  Joe  Wirt, 
3301  Winterfield  Road,  Midlothian,  VA 
23113;  HheJaynes  River  Retriever  Club, 
c/o  David  Love,  2400  Falkirk  Drive, 
Richmond,  VA  23236;  or  the  Back 
Bay /Knott's  Island  Retriever  Club,  c/o 
Dr.  Phyllis  McCloud,  1665  Mill  Land- 
ing Road,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23457. 

Another  good  source  of  information 
for  the  hunting  dog  owner  is  Gun  Dog 
magazine,  published  bimonthly,  at  P.O. 
343,  Mt.  Morris,  IL  61054-9927. 


dog  in  Virginia  mountains  will  flush 
plenty  of  grouse,  but  the  hunter  will 
never  see  them,  and  since  grouse  don't 
like  to  sit  tight  for  long,  it's  important 
to  have  a  cautious  dog  that  will  work 
close,  so  the  hunter  will  have  time  to  get 
a  shot  before  the  grouse  flushes.  Gary 
Martel,  an  avid  gouse  hunter  and  biol- 
ogist for  the  Game  Commission  in  Mill- 
boro,  has  trained  several  English  set- 
ters for  grouse.  He  cautions  those 
thinking  about  owning  a  grouse  dog  to 
make  sure  they  hunt  enough  to  train 
him  properly.  Martel  believes  that 
unless  you  get  your  dog  into  a  lot  of 
grouse  as  a  puppy,  you  won't  have  a 
good  field  dog.  "You  need  to  spend  60- 
70  hours  in  the  field  each  season  grou.se 
hunting  to  develop  a  good  grouse  dog," 
says  Martel.  "If  you  only  go  out  one  or 
two  times  a  year,  you  won't  have  a 
manageable  dog  in  the  woods." 

A  lot  of  training  must  go  into  the 
making  of  a  good  grouse  dog.  First  of 


all,  unlike  a  quail  dog,  a  grouse  dog 
must  be  trained  not  to  range.  He  must 
learn  hand  signals,  so  that  he  will 
respond  quickly  and  quietly  to  com- 
mands while  hunting  skittish  game. 
The  grouse  dog  also  must  be  able  to 
hold  a  steady  point.  And  setters  must 
be  trained  to  retrieve  grouse,  since  they 
are  not  natural  retrievers.  The  best 
way  to  train  a  young  grouse  dog, 
according  to  Martel,  is  to  start  him  out 
under  an  older,  experienced  dog. 

Brittany  spaniels  are  natural  retrie- 
vers, and  Randall  Shank,  an  agricultu- 
ral extension  agent  and  committed 
grouse  hunter,  has  a  Brittany  that  he 
trained  for  grouse.  He  started  out  with 
a  setter,  but  found  it  worked  too  far.  too 
fast,  and  so  his  next  dog  was  a  Brittany, 
which  is  a  medium-working  dog. 

Shank  feels  that  Brittanies  are  easily 
trained  and  pretty  much  trainable  in 
the  backyard.  He  trains  his  dogs  on 
quail  first,  and  then  takes  them  into  the 
woods  after  grouse.  The  other  nice 
attribute  about  Brittanies  is  that  they 
easily  adapt  to  an  urban  environment. 

Of  course,  there  is  still  disagreement 
among  grouse  hunters  over  which  is 
better— the  Brittany  or  the  setter.  Set- 
ter fans  claim  that  the  setter  is  prettier 
to  look  at,  and  has  a  better  disposition 
than  Brittanies.  Supposedly,  they  are 
better  with  kids,  and  more  lovable  than 
the  Brittany.  But  even  Shank  hesitates 
to  take  sides,  admitting  that  though 
setters  do  seem  to  want  more  affection 
than  Brittanies,  his  own  Brittany  "howls 
every  time  I  leave  him."  Leave  that 
argument  up  to  the  owners.  Besides,  if 
a  grouse  dog  turns  out  to  be  terrible  in 
the  field,  he'll  probably  be  a  guaran- 
teed success  on  turkeys. 
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Brittany  spaniels  are  a  favorite  among  grouse  hunters  in  Virginia. 
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,46ortv  T"/;?  English  setter  is  primarHy  used  to  hunt  grouse  and  quail  in  Virginia.  But,  a 
setter  whofails  its  lessons  in  bird  hunting  has  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a  first-rate  turkey 
(log.  Opposite:  The  yellow  Lab,  one  of  three  color  variations  of  the  Labrador  retriever, 
pairs  up  here  with  its  duck  hunting  buddy.  Labs  are  the  preferred  choice  of  duck  hunters 
in  the  state. 


Some  of  you  marsh-loving  Tidewater 
folks  may  never  have  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  a  turkey  dog,  but  some  fine 
turkey  hunters  in  the  state,  such  as  Kit 
Shaffer  and  Jerry  Sims,  wouldn't  go 
fall  turkey  hunting  without  them. 

Shaffer,  a  former  Game  Commis- 
sion biologist  and  accomplished  turkey 
hunter,  has  used  a  dog  to  help  him  hunt 
turkey  for  the  past  35  fall  seasons.  He 
points  out  that  "the  greatest  justifica- 
tion for  utilizing  dogs  during  the  fall- 
winter  seasons  is  that  they  practically 
eliminate  crippling  losses."  Turkey  dogs 
will  not  only  bust  up  gangs  of  turkeys, 
allowing  the  hunter  to  call  back  the 
solitary  turkeys,  but  they  will  find  and 
retrieve  the  downed  bird.  Shaffer  owns 
a  female  English  setter  crossed  with  a 
bloodhound,  and  has  used  setter-pointer 
crosses  that  developed  into  good  turkey 
dogs. 

But  bloodlines  aren't  important.  Says 
Shaffer,  "Usually  a  dog  that  isn't  worth 
;i  damn  as  a  bird  dog  is  a  good  turkey 
dog."  A  good  turkey  dog  needs  to  be 
wide-ranging,  excitable,  and  terrible 
at  holding  a  point.  A  dog  that  will  bark 
at  turkeys  is  even  better  since  it  helps 
the  hunter  locate  where  the  flock  broke 
up. 

#erry   Sims,   a  forester   with   the 

m  Game  Commission,  stationed  up 

m  in  Staunton,  bought  one  of  his  tur- 

%,^  key  dogs  from  a  fellow  named  John 

Byrne  in  Lowry,  Virginia,  who  has 

been  breeding  Appalachian  turkey 

dogs  for  the  past  30  years.  Bryne  has 


been  developing  a  line  of  setter/pointer 
crosses  with  a  dash  of  coon  dog  thrown 
in.  Sims  says  it's  important  to  have  a 
dog  that  "loves  to  chase  things."  He  has 
an  English  setter  that  is  so  excitable,  he 
will  sometimes  run  right  past  a  turkey. 
But  he  makes  up  for  any  mistakes  in 
his  enthusiasm.  If  he  runs  right  by  one 
flock,  there's  always  another  one  down 
the  trail  to  break  up. 

Both  Sims  and  Shaffer  agree  that  a 
turkey  dog  can't  be  made  without  a  lot 
to  turkeys  to  train  him  on.  You  need  to 
get  your  dog  into  turkeys  early  in  his 
training,  teaching  him  to  ignore  quail, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  and  all  other  game. 
It's  important  to  train  turkey  dogs 
before  you  get  out  into  the  field,  too. 
Since  a  turkey  dog's  mission  in  the  field 
is  to  break  up  turkeys  and  then  stay 
quietly  next  to  his  hunter  while  the 
turkeys  are  being  called  back  in,  it's 
important  to  train  your  dog  to  behave 
in  a  turkey  blind. 

"Once  my  dog  flushes  a  gang  of  tur- 
keys," says  Sims,  "I'll  try  to  determine 
where  the  flush  point  was  and  make  a 
good  blind.  Meanwhile,  my  dog  will 
keep  running  around  awhile  before  he 
decides  to  come  back  and  lie  down.  By 
this  time,  he's  so  tired  from  chasing 
turkeys  that  all  he  wants  to  do  is  to 
crawl  under  a  piece  of  canvas  I  carry  to 
camouflage  him  with  and  take  a  nap." 

Of  course,  some  hunters  won't  fool 
with  training  their  dogs  to  stay  in  a 
turkey  blind  with  them:  instead,  they 
will  tie  their  dog  up  or  take  him  back  to 
their  vehicle  after  they've  busted  up  a 
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flock.  But  Jerry  Sims  likes  to  have  his 
dog  around.  It's  the  companionship,  the 
partnership  between  man  and  dog  that 
is  important  to  him.  He  figures  that  the 
dog  ought  to  be  with  him  from  start  to 
finish,  so  he  spends  the  extra  time  train- 
ing him  for  a  blind. 

"I  used  to  'sack'  my  dogs  before  I 
learned  how  to  camouflage  them,"  he 
says.  Sacking  consists  of  putting  the 
dog  in  a  burlap  sack  to  keep  him  quiet 
and  camouflaged.  But  Sims  found  that 
his  dogs  got  too  hot  that  way  in  warm 
weather,  so  he's  changed  to  a  piece  of 
canvas  that  he  just  throws  over  them. 
Though  some  might  think  at  first  that 
a  dog  wouldn't  enjoy  such  treatment, 
Sims  says  the  contrary  is  true.  "After 
running  hard  and  long  looking  for  tur- 
keys, the  dogs  get  tired  and  look  for- 
ward to  crawling  underneath  the  can- 
vas. Once  that  canvas  is  thrown  over 
them,  they  don't  want  to  budge  until 
they  hear  a  gun  go  off" 

But,  to  make  your  dog  comfortable 
in  a  hunting  situation,  it's  important  to 
practice  some  kind  of  "sacking"  tech- 
nique at  home.  "I  will  sit  in  front  of  the 
TV  and  throw  a  piece  of  canvas  over  a 
dog  I'm  training,  just  to  get  him  used  to 
it  before  we  go  out  into  the  field,"  says 
Sims. 

/■  ^B  ost  turkey  dogs  must  also 

/  ^^  m  be  trained  to  retrieve  since 
.JL  V  JL.  setters  and  pointers  are  not 
natural  retrievers.  And  Sims  admits 
that  one  of  his  dogs  is  a  bit  hardheaded 
when  it  comes  to  retrieving.  "He  would 
just  as  soon  eat  a  turkey  as  bring  it 
back  to  me,"  he  laughed.  But,  like  any 
loyal  gun  dog  owner,  Sims  is  quick  to 
rationalize  his  dog's  behavior.  "After 
all,"  he  says,  "he  gets  hungry  out  there." 

Turkey  dogs  have  always  been  around 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  but  hunt- 
ing turkeys  with  dogs  has  been  a 
regional  sport  that's  not  practiced 
statewide.  It's  importantto  realize  that 
turkey  hunters  who  work  the  fall  sea- 
son with  their  dogs  don't  use  them  just 
to  increase  their  chances  of  getting  a 
bird.  They  use  them  because  they're 
out  there  with  a  friend,  working 
together  and  covering  a  lot  of  ground; 
seeing  a  lot  of  country  they  might  not 
see  if  they  didn't  have  a  dog  pushing 
them  to  get  up  those  mountains  and 
over  those  creeks.  They're  hunting  with 
their  dog  becau.se  there's  nothing  bet- 
ter in  this  world  than  to  be  out  in  the 
woods  with  a  good  hunting  dog. 

Well  .  .  .  there  arc  some  folks  who 
might  differ.  There's  quite  a  few  hun- 
ters who  aren't  quite  right  in  the  head 
and  would  rather  have  their  hunting 


dogs  on  the  water.  These  are  the  men 
who  lug  around  bags  of  decoys,  boats 
that  cost  entirely  too  much  money  to  be 
used  only  three  months  out  of  the  year, 
and  refuse  to  go  hunting  unless  it's  grey 
and  raining,  cold,  freezing,  snowing,  or 
otherwise  nasty.  These  are  the  men 
who  like  to  drag  a  perfectly  good  dog 
out  into  a  duck  blind  to  help  them  enjoy 
themselves  by  being  miserable.  They 
claim  they  need  a  dog  that  likes  water. 

These  hunters  argue  amongst  them- 
selves about  the  best  breed  of  dog  for 
their  sport,  whether  it  be  a  Cheaspeake 
Bay  retriever,  a  Labrador  retriever,  a 
Golden  retriever,  or  a  Boykin  spaniel. 
Actually,  they  don't  care  what  they 
have,  as  long  as  their  dogs  are  mad 
about  ducks.  And  it's  a  rare  retriever 
that  isn't. 

Of  course,  Hugh  Crittenden,  a  taxid- 
ermist in  Chesterfield  County,  and 
former  president  of  Tidewater  Retriever 
Club,  will  pronounce  that  "there  are 
sorry  dogs  just  like  there  are  sorry  peo- 
ple," and  will  advocate  giving  retriev- 
ers away  to  good  homes  if  they  don't 
earn  their  keep  on  ducks.  But  then  you 
have  the  sort  like  Joe  Wirt,  the  current 
president  of  the  Tidewater  Retriever 
Club,  who  admits  that  he  can't  give 
away  a  dog  once  it's  home.  Of  course, 
Wirt  makes  extra  sure  that  he  has  a 
good  puppy  before  he  brings  it  into  his 
living  room. 

Most  duck  dog  owners  will  caution 
anyone  thinking  about  buying  a  re- 
triever to  be  careful,  especially  with  the 
popularity  of  Labrador  retrievers.  They 
advise  the  buyer  to  see  the  mother  and 
father  perform  in  the  field  first,  and 
then  to  buy  from  reputable  breeders 
who  are  trying  to  improve  the  breed. 
They  suggest  attending  field  trials, 
especially  the  gun  dog  trials  sanctioned 
by  the  North  American  Hunting  Re- 
triever Association  (NAHRA)  and  to 
watch  and  talk  to  the  owners  of  the 
dogs  performing. 


he  most  important  aspect  of 
training  retrievers  is  basic 
,  obedience.  "The  instinct  to  re- 
trieve is  born  into  them,"  Wirt  says. 
"And  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  control  it." 
For  a  retriever  to  be  worth  his  salt,  he 
must  be  able  to  make  a  marked  retrieve, 
a  blind  retrieve,  and  go  out  on  a  line. 
The  dog  must  respond  to  a  whistle  and 
to  hand  signals.  This  kind  of  training 
requires  a  lot  of  patience  and  disci- 
pline. Wirt,  for  example,  has  a  young 
yellow  Lab  now  with  whom  he  says  he 
is  having  a  small  argument.  "Crank 
hasn't  been  convinced  about  which  of 
us  has  better  judgement  in  the  field," 


he  smiles.  "But  we're  working  on  under- 
standing one  another." 

Training  is  one  thing  that  good  grouse, 
turkey  and  duck  dogs  have  in  common. 
And  their  trainers  all  emphasize  the 
importance  of  getting  them  into  game 
early  and  frequently.  Retriever  train- 
ers will  even  use  pigeons  and  chickens 
to  train  their  young  dogs  with  before 
duck  season,  to  get  their  dogs  used  to 
handling  birds. 

Many  duck  hunters  train  their  dogs 
not  only  for  the  duck  blind  but  for  work 
in  field  trials.  However,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  field  trials.  Some  trials 
cater  specifically  to  the  gun  dog,  and 
try  to  simulate  hunting  conditions,  while 
others  are  strictly  regimented  trials 
that  do  not  emphasize  the  hunting 
qualities  of  a  dog.  The  gun  dog  trials 
are  held  under  the  auspices  of  NAHRA 
in  the  state,  and  these  are  the  trials  that 
hunters  should  attend  when  they  are  in 
the  market  for  a  retriever. 

m-^TY  far,  the  Labrador  retriever 
g^m  has  become  the  most  popular 
-JL^duck  dog  in  Virginia.  The 
Chesapeake  Bay  retriever  at  one  time 
was  the  most  sought-after  retriever  in 
the  state,  but  has  since  acquired  a  rep- 
utation for  hardheadedness  and  a  nasty 
disposition.  The  "rug"  dog,  as  he  is 
affectionately  called  ("That's  because 
you  can  wipe  your  feet  on  him  and  it 
won't  hurt  him,"  says  Hugh  Crittenden) 
is  still  widely  respected  for  his  endu- 
rance in  the  field,  and  most  duck  hun- 
ters would  rather  take  a  Chessie  than  a 
Lab  into  rough  saltwater.  Crittenden 
firmly  believes  that  Chessies  "just  do 
not  get  cold."  And,  while  the  Golden 
retriever  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  retrievers,  and  blessed 
with  a  wonderful  disposition,  it  has  a 
reputation  for  not  liking  cold  water, 
and  being  rather  timid  in  the  field.  To 
put  it  frankly,  there's  an  old  saying  that 
you  train  a  Chessie  with  a  two-by-four, 
a  Lab  with  your  voice,  and  a  Golden 
with  a  feather. 

Thus,  in  Virginia,  the  preference  is 
for  the  Lab.  Most  Labs  are  easy  to 
train,  mild-tempered  dogs,  good  with 
other  dogs  and  children.  And,  for  many 
duck  hunters  who  need  to  take  a  family 
and  a  suburban  lifestyle  into  consider- 
ation when  choosing  a  hunting  dog, 
they  naturally  turn  to  a  Lab. 

Of  course,  you'll  still  find  those  duck 
hunters  who  swear  by  Chessies  or 
Goldens,  and  there's  no  sense  arguing 
with  them.  In  fact,  there's  no  sense 
arguing  with  any  hunter  about  dogs. 
Whatever  featherbrain  he's  got,  it's  the 
best.  No  doubt  about  it. 
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Merganser,  carved  by  Doug  Jester  of  Ch  incoteague  aroii  )id  1  !U0  (Sam  Dyke 
Collection). 


Ducks  In  A  Row 

How  to  get  started 
in  decoy  collecting. 


stoiy  &  photos  by  Curtis  Badger 

It's  no  secret  that  old  decoys  and  other  items  of  hunting  memora- 
bilia have  been  among  the  most  desirable  collectibles  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  decoy  boom  reached  something  of  a  watermark 
last  summer,  however,  when  three  New  England  auction  houses  sold 
$1.3  million  worth  of  decoys  in  a  six-day  period.  It  was  the  first  million 
dollar  week  in  the  history  of  waterfowl  art  auctions,  and  it  served  notice 
that  the  burgeoning  market  for  old  decoys  is  still  busting  at  the  seams. 
In  recent  years,  old  working  decoys  have  made  rapid  progression 
from  attic  to  antique  shop  to  investment  broker.  So  highly  inflated  are 
the  prices  of  the  more  desirable  items,  they  have  become  not  merely 
collectibles,  but  investment  art.  The  lucky  person  who  finds  a  rig  of 
grandad's  old  original-paint  Hudson  or  Cobb  decoys  in  the  barn  loft  can 
forget  about  having  to  work  for  a  living.  The  decoy  clearinghouse 
sweepstakes  truck  has  just  arrived. 

Consider  that  at  the  Richard  A.  Bourne  Co.  auction  in  Hyannis  Port, 
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Plorer,  carved  by  Nathan  Cobb,  Jr.  (Sam  Dyke  Collection). 
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Massachusetts  last  July,  four  decoys  by 
Virginia's  Eastern  Shore  carver  Nathan 
Cobb  brought  their  owner  $62,500. 
Cobb's  "Belligerent  Goose"  went  for 
$19,000;  a  feeding  goose  sold  for  $14,000; 
one  black  duck  brought  an  unprece- 
dented $18,000  (well  over  its  $7,000  to 
$10,000  estimate);  and  a  second  black 
sold  for  $11,500.  The  decoys  were  con- 
signed to  Bourne  by  Warren  Cobb,  Jr., 
the  great-great-grandson  of  the  carver. 

So  where  does  that  leave  the  aver- 
age, would-be  collector  who  wants  some 
carvings  for  the  bookcase,  but  can't 
afford  to  mortgage  the  house  to  pay  for 
them?  Fortunately,  there  are  still  some 
bargains  to  be  had,  and  there  are 
many,  many  decoys  available  for  well 
under  $100. 

"You  can  buy  a  decoy  today  for  any 
price,"  says  Kenneth  A.  Basile,  director 
of  the  Ward  Foundation  Wildfowl  Art 
Museum  at  Salisbury  State  College  in 
Maryland.  "Its  value  is  relative  to  the 
person  who  is  buying  it.  If  you  like  the 
shape  of  it,  if  you  enjoy  looking  at  it, 
then  it  has  value." 

Basile,  who  is  curator  of  a  collection 
of  more  than  3,000  working  decoys  and 
decoratives,  is  reluctant  to  talk  about 
market  value  of  decoys.  "The  first  reac- 
tion is  to  look  at  the  decoy  and  ask  your- 
self if  it  is  pleasing  to  look  at.  Are  the 
lines  clean?  Does  it  have  grace,  unity? 
It's  a  very  quick,  very  subjective 
response.  But  later,  when  you  become 
educated  as  a  collector,  you'll  want  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  items  you  bought 
earlier  and  replace  them  with  other 
pieces  more  reflective  of  your  changing 
taste." 

Collectors  typically  mature  from  an 
"I  know  what  I  like"  approach  to  a 
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more  enlightened  understandingof  the 
art.  "There  is  such  a  great  body  of 
knowledge  you  should  have,"  says 
Basile.  "Periods  and  style  become 
important  to  you,  and  you  develop  an 
individual  artistic  sense,  you  develop 
your  own  criteria. 

"How  much  do  you  know  about  the 
conditions  in  which  the  artist  worked? 
What  was  happening  historically  dur- 
ing the  period?  What  was  happening  in 
the  artist's  personal  life?  Few  people 
know  these  things  about  the  artist 
whose  work  they  collect." 

The  curious  process  of  determining 
the  value  of  a  decoy  is  a  mystery  to  most 
novice  collectors.  "It's  an  intriguing 
phenomenon,"  says  Basile.  "You  can 
take  two  decoys,  one  with  nice  form, 
good  paint,  very  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  it  will  be  worth  maybe  $100.  The 
second  decoy  would  have  most  of  the 
paint  worn  off,  the  wood  might  have 
some  rot,  and  it  would  look  horrible  to 
the  untrained  eye.  But  it  could  be 
worth  thousands  of  dollars." 

To  a  large  extent,  the  carver  deter- 
mines the  value  of  a  decoy.  Birds  by 
well-known  carvers  such  as  the  Cobbs, 
Ira  Hud.son,  Miles  Hancock  or  Charlie 
Birch,  or  by  Steve  and  Lem  Ward  of 
Crisfield,  Maryland  consistently  fetch 
higher  prices. 
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As  with  other  collectibles,  rarity  also 
determines  value.  At  the  James  D. 
Julia  auction  in  Fairfield,  Maine  last 
summer,  the  catalog  listed  a  Graves 
sleeping  mallard,  estimated  value 
around  $5,000.  Two  experts  examined 
the  decoy,  however,  and  determined 
that  it  was  not  a  mallard  by  Bert 
Graves,  but  a  black  duck  by  Robert 
Elliston  of  Bureau,  Illinois.  Until  that 
day,  collectors  believed  Elliston  had 
never  carved  a  black  duck.  A  bidding 
war  ensued,  and  the  decoy  brought 
$16,500. 

The  chances  of  the  average  buyer 
building  a  collection  of  outstanding 
decoys  by  the  Cobbs,  Hudson,  Ward 
Bros.,  et  al  are  slim  today.  "You  either 
had  to  get  in  early,  or  you  have  to  have  a 
lot  of  money  to  invest,"  says  Basile. 

There  are  still  bargains  to  be  had  in 
auctions  and  flea  markets,  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between.  Most  collectors 
recommend  that  novices  first  read  all 
they  can  about  the  field,  visit  museums 
and  private  collections,  and  talk  with 
decoy  experts.  Then  begin  their  collec- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  sources  for 
beginning  collectors  is  the  museum  or 
gallery  that  has  an  extensive  collection 
of  waterfowl  art.  Although  many 
museums  have  collections  of  carvings, 
the  Ward  Foundation  Museum  is  one 
of  the  few  museums  in  the  country  ded- 
icated to  waterfowl  art  and  the  water- 
fowl hunting  tradition.  The  museum 
was  created  in  1968  by  a  group  of 
carvers,  businessmen,  and  collectors  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  art  form, 
and  it  was  named  in  honor  of  Steve  and 
Lem  Ward  of  Crisfield,  Maryland,  who 
helped  pioneer  the  art  of  decorative 
bird  carving.  The  foundation  has  since 
grown  to  more  than  9,000  members 
nationwide.  It  sponsors  the  World 
Championship  carving  competition  in 
Ocean  City,  Maryland  each  April,  a 
major  exhibition  in  the  fall  in  Salis- 
bury, and  it  publishes  a  magazine  on 
waterfowl  art  and  the  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing tradition. 

The  museum  is  a  good  place  to  learn 
about  the  art.  The  Ward  collection 
includes  work  of  all  the  major  Virginia 
carvers,  and  visitors  are  able  to  closely 
compare  work  by  different  carvers. 
The  museum  also  sells  antique  and 
contemporary  decoys  on  consignment, 
and  it  has  books  available  on  carving, 
painting,  and  collecting.  (For  informa- 
tion, write  to  the  Ward  Foundation, 
655  S.  Salisbury  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  MD 
21801.) 

"One  of  the  joys  of  working  in  the 
museum  is  the  exposure  to  such  a 
remarkable  collection,"  says  Basile.  "We 


Decoy  Sense 

What  to  remember  before  you 
pull  out  that  credit  card. 


Sam  Dyke,  decoy  expert  and  collector, 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Ward  Foundation  in  Salisbury, 
Maryland.  Through  his  experience  in 
helping  to  assemble  the  Ward  Founda- 
tion Wildfowl  Art  Museum  collection, 
as  well  as  his  private  collection,  Dyke 
has  some  suggestions  that  will  help  the 
beginning  collector  navigate  his/ her  way  [ 
through  tfie  decay  market.  ' 

*Read  all  you  can  about  decoys.  For 
starters,  read  Joel  Barber's  Wild  Fowl 
Decoys,  and  American  Bird  Decoys  by 
William  J.  Mackey.  Both  are  readily 
available  in  reprint  editions.  Visit 
museum  collections,  private  collections, 
and  talk  to  collectors  and  dealers. 

*Know  how  condition  affects  value, 
and  know  what  to  look  for  when  eval- 
uating condition.  Decoys  were  working 
stools,  and  usually  they  were  much 
used  and  abused.  Look  for  evidence  of 
replaced  heads,  repaired  bills,  necks, 
and  tails.  Minor  damage,  if  it  does  not 
change  the  form  of  the  bird,  is  accept- 
able but  will  devalue  the  decoy.  Many 
decoys  have  had  damaged  areas  res- 
tored, some  expertly,  some  crudely. 
Restorations  are  acceptable  if  the  res- 
tored part  exactly  duplicates  the  origi- 
nal and  if  the  price  reflects  the  restora- 
tion. 

*Repainting  was  done  frequently  on 
working  decoys.  Even  if  done  by  the 
maker,  a  repainted  bird  is  not  as  desir- 
able as  one  with  original  paint.  But 
given  the  fact  that  most  old  decoys 
were  repainted,  the  question  becomes 
how  well  the  repainting  reflects  the 
original  pattern  and  colors. 

*Examine  your  prospective  purchase 
carefully  in  good,  natural  light.  Study 
the  paint  under  the  bill  and  around  the 
ballast  weight.  Look  for  evidence  of 
repairs:  mismatched  wood  grain,  glue 
lines,  and  new  paint.  Was  the  repair  an 
honest,  in-use  repair,  or  was  it  done  by 
a  seller  to  upgrade  the  value?  Both  are 
acceptable  when  properly  done  and 
taken  into  account  when  valuing  the 
decoy.  Some  collectors  are  increasingly 
using  X-rays  to  examine  decoys.  An 
X-ray  will  clearly  show  repairs,  re- 
paints, and  other  alterations. 

*Beware  of  outright  fakes.  The  best 


reproductions  are  very  hard  to  spot 
and  often  turn  up  in  the  most  unlikely 
places.  Learn  to  recognize  the  differen- 
ces between  old,  worn  paint,  and  newly 
distressed  and  "antiqued"  finishes. 
Study  the  originals  as  closely  as  possi- 
ble and  you  will  be  prepared  for  the 
fakes. 

*How  much  is  a  decoy  worth?  Your 
best  guide  will  be  the  current  price 
keys  of  the  major  auction  houses  that 
sell  decoys:  Richard  A.  Bourne,  Co., 
Hyannis  Port,  Massachusetts;  William 
Doyle  Galleries,  New  York;  Sotheby 
Parke  Bernet,  New  York;  Richard  W. 
Oliver,  Kennebunk,  Maine;  and  James 
D.  Julia,  Fairfield,  Maine. 

*Once  acquired,  your  decoys  deserve 
proper  care.  Accumulation  of  dirt  can 
be  removed  with  mild  soap  and  water. 
A  50-50  solution  of  warm  linseed  oil 
and  paint  thinner  will  do  wonders  to 
restore  faded  paint  and  dried  wood. 
Apply  this  mixture  with  a  clean  soft 
cloth  and  wipe  away  the  excess  before 
it  dries.  Waxes  and  other  protective 
coatings  should  be  avoided. 

*Sooner  or  later,  the  collector  is 
going  to  be  tempted  to  do  some  paint 
removal  and  renovation.  Before  you 
start,  weigh  the  consequences  carefully. 
By  all  means  read  Roger  W.  Barton's 
article  on  decoy  restoration  in  the 
Natiotial  Directory  of  Decoy  Collections, 
Book  Two,  1981,  a  book  every  collector 
should  own. 

*  Decoys  should  be  placed  away  from 
direct  sunlight  and  protected  from 
extremes  of  temperature  and  humid- 
ity. Most  decoys  will  crack  slightly 
when  brought  indoors  for  display,  but 
they  usually  stabilize  with  no  great 
damage. 

*As  your  decoy  collection  grows,  it 
may  soon  outgrow  the  coverage  of 
normal  homeowners  insurance.  Most 
insurance  companies  provide  a  fine 
arts  rider  to  protect  your  collection  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  Contact  your  insurance 
professional  for  details.  It  is  also  a  good 
idea  to  photograph  each  decoy  in  your 
collection  and  place  duplicate  prints  in 
a  safe  place.  In  the  event  of  loss,  the 
photographs  can  be  used  to  substan- 
tiate indentification  and  value.  □ 
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have  pieces  by  all  the  pioneer  carvers — 
the  Ward  Brothers,  the  Cobbs,  Hud- 
son, Hancock,  Birch — plus  contempor- 
ary decorative  sculpture  by  artists  such 
as  five-time  World  Champion  Tan 
Brunet,  Pat  Godin,  Ernie  Muehlmatt, 
John  Scheeler,  and  many  others.  With 
the  old  pieces,  I  think  it's  important  to 
keep  the  collection  intact.  At  current 
market  values,  very  few  private  collec- 
tors could  afford  to  maintain  compre- 
hensive collections  representative  of 
the  work  of  one  carver.  Because  we  are 
non-profit,  we  can  offer  certain  advan- 
tages to  donors  that  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  build  a  collection.  Similarly,  with 
contemporary  work,  we  can  maintain 
a  collection  that  shows  the  growth  and 
artistic  progression  of  the  best  carvers 
today." 

Sam  Dyke,  veteran  collector  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ward 
Foundation,  recommends  that  the  no- 
vice collector  read  all  the  available 
books  and  periodicals,  visit  museums 
and  exhibitions,  and  talk  with  seasoned 
collectors  and  reputable  dealers.  "The 
basic  information  you  get  from  these 
sources  will  enable  you  to  identify 
many  decoys  by  their  strong  regional 
characteristics  of  size,  shape,  and  paint 
patterns.  Once  the  region  is  known,  it  is 
usually  possible  to  identify  the  maker." 

For  the  beginner,  the  plunge  into  the 
world  of  decoy  collecting  can  be  a 
bewildering  experience.  Decoys  are 
still  plentiful,  and  prices  run  the  gamut 
from  bargain  basement  to  penthouse 
suite. 

Local  auctions,  especially  in  areas 
with  a  strong  waterfowling  tradition, 
are  still  productive  sources  for  good 
decoys.  Antique  shops  and  flea  markets 
offer  decoys  at  wildly  varying  prices, 
and  all  collectors  still  harbor  the  dream 
of  stumbling  across  a  half-buried  Han- 
cock or  Hudson  while  hiking  a  marsh. 

It  happened  to  Accomac  attorney 
Dick  Young  and  his  son  Douglass  a  few 
years  ago  when  they  were  walking  a 
marsh  while  duck  hunting.  "A  piece  of 
wood  was  sticking  out  of  the  mud,"  says 
Young.  "Douglass  stubbed  his  toe  on  it 
and  dug  it  out.  It  was  a  decoy  in  remar- 
kable shape,  with  the  paint  still  intact. 
Being  buried  in  the  marsh  for  all  those 
years  helped  preserve  it,  I  guess."  Young 
doesn't  know  who  carved  the  duck, 
although  he  has  been  told  it  is  possibly 
a  Cobb. 

Once  you  get  your  feet  wet  and  gain 
some  knowledge  about  decoys,  you'll 
probably  develop  a  specific  direction 
for  your  collection.  For  example,  some 
collectors  specialize  in  decoys  from  a 
particular  geographic  area,  in  decoys 
by  a  particular  maker,  or  in  decoys  of  a 


Scaup,  by  Ira  Hudson  of  Chincoteague  (The  Ward  Foundation  Collection). 


Brant,  by  Ira  Hudson  of  Chincoteague  (The  Ward  Foundation  Collection). 


Flyiini  niallnrd.  bij  Ira  Hudson  of  Chinco- 
teague (The  Ward  Foundation  Collection). 
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Mergansers,  by  Ira  Hudson  of  Chincoteague.  Compare  these  two  decoys  with  the  mer- 
ganser by  Doug  Jester  (p.  25),  who  carved  in  Chincoteague  during  the  same  time  (The 
Ward  Foundation  Collection). 


Yellowlegs,   by  Ira  Hudson  (The    Ward 
Foundation  Collection). 


particular  species. 

After  a  little  study,  you  may  find  that 
you  are  becoming  a  decoy  sleuth,  put- 
ting together  bits  and  pieces  of  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  region  and 
maker  of  a  particular  decoy.  Most  of 
the  coastal  Virginia  carvers,  for  exam- 
ple, made  solid-body  decoys,  while  New 
Jersey  carvers  favored  hollow  bodies. 
As  in  any  good  mystery,  however,  the 
pieces  never  fit  together  too  easily. 
Charlie  Birch,  who  worked  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  village  of  Willis  Wharf, 
made  hollow  decoys  mainly,  and  they 
very  much  resemble  birds  by  New  Jer- 
sey carvers. 

Sometimes  a  carver  would  pass  on 
his  pattern  to  family  or  friends,  mak- 
ing identification  by  shape  a  bit  tricky. 
Elkennah  Cobb,  son  of  Nathan,  Jr., 
was  known  for  his  bulky,  oversize 
decoys.  But  late  in  life,  he  passed  on  his 
pattern  to  other  carvers,  thus  compli- 
cating matters  for  collectors. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  before  the 
days  of  interstate  commerce  and  elec- 
tronic communication,  carvers  were 
influenced  mainly  by  other  carvers 
who  lived  down  the  road,  or  down  the 
creek,  and  so  arose  an  identifiable 
regional  style.  Many  Virginia  carvers, 
however,  were  influenced  by  the  work 
of  northern  decoy  makers,  whose  work 
was  brought  to  the  coastal  gunning 
clubs  by  visitors  from  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  New  England.  The 
sphere  of  influence  for  the  contempor- 
ary carver,  however,  is  virtually  limit- 
less. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  concerns 
for  the  collector  is  whether  the  price  at 
which  a  decoy  is  being  offered  is  a  fair 
one.  The  subject  of  value  is  a  complex 
and  often  subjective  one;  a  decoy  may 
be  worth  considerably  more  to  one  col- 
lector than  to  another.  If  you  are  col- 
lecting Chincoteague  Island  black  duck 
decoys,  and  you  find  a  bird  that  would 
be  an  important  addition  to  your  collec- 
tion, then  the  decoy  would  be  worth 
more  to  you  than  to  a  collector  of  Sus- 
quehanna Flats  canvasbacks. 

Sam  Dyke  admonishes  beginning 
collectors  to  exercise  caution.  "The 
pleasures  of  collecting  old  decoys  are 
many,  but  so  are  the  perils,"  says  Dyke, 
who  has  been  collecting  for  about  25 
years.  "The  new  collector  finds  that 
decoys  are  not  hard  to  find.  Antique 
dealers  and  carving  shows  have  a 
bewildering  array  of  old  and  not-so-old 
decoys  at  prices  that  don't  always  seem 
to  match  the  apparent  quality  and  con- 
dition of  the  decoy.  A  beginning  collec- 
tor should  heed  the  old  railroad  cross- 
ing advice  of  'Stop,  Look,  and  Listen' 
before  proceeding."  □ 
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December  Journal 


Book  Review 

The  Or  vis  Book  of  Upland  Shooting 

by  Geoffrey  Norman 

Nick  Lyons  Books/Winchester  Press 

Piscataway,  New  Jersey 

$14.95  hardback;  160  pages 

bv  Jeffrey  M.  Curtis 


Orvis.  The  name  brings  to  mind 
expensive  (very  expensive)  fly  rods, 
custom  hand-tied  flies  and  tailored 
apparel.  Orvis,  one  of  those  shiny  pre- 
season catalogs  that  is  nice  to  look  at, 
but  hard  on  the  pocketbook. 

So  what  is  Orvis  going  to  teach  me 
about  upland  bird  shooting?  Or  shoot- 
ing of  any  nature  for  that  matter? 
While  I'm  out  there  busting  greenbrier 
trying  to  keep  up  with  an  underworked, 
overambitous  setter,  they're  pasting 
next  season's  catalog  together,  right?  I 
know  about  birds  and  dogs,  coveys,  soft 
mast,  edges  and  game  preparation.  I 
don't  need  another  "how-to"  book.  Or 
worse  yet,  another  "how-to-do-it-my 
way"  book. 

Well,  folks,  I  was  wrong.  This  is  a 
pretty  fair  book.  Not  only  is  it  a  good 
book  about  upland  bird  shooting,  it's  a 
good  book  about  being  a  spotiswan, 
that  step  up  from  being  a  hunter. 

In  the  book,  Geoffrey  Norman  covers 
with  a  good  blend  of  serious  humor, 
familiarity  and  common  language,  such 
topics  as  the  seriousness  of  harvest, 
learning  the  basics,  natural  history  of 
the  game,  and  always  my  favorite, 
dogs. 

The  book  has  one  slight  flaw.  The 
author  dwells  a  bit  too  much  on  the 
importance  of  shooting  schools.  You 
know,  the  big-buck  places  that  show 
you  proper  stance,  "pointing"  the  gun, 
etc.  Schools  like  Orvis.  But,  Norman 
has  had  the  experience  of  such  a  school 
and  shares  it  with  the  reader  very  well. 

Beyond  this  lengthy  discussion  of 
shooting  schools,  Upland  Bird  Shoot- 


ing is  a  good  book. 

Here's  a  bit  of  Norman  style.  He's  in 
the  middle  of  a  discussion  with  the 
shooting  instructor  at  the  school. 

"  'Too  quick  .  .  .  you  jumped  out 
ahead  of  it  and  then  waited  for  it  to 
catch  up.  Stopped  the  barrels  again. 
Take  it  easy.  You've  got  plenty  of  time.' 

'Right.' 

Thwang. 

Ba  m. 

Miss. 

"And  so  on  until  I  was  getting  a  little 
embarrassed  what  with  my  wife  and  a 
couple  of  strangers  watching  this  mis- 
erable performance.  I  badly  wanted  to 
say  that  this  lah-de-dah  skeet-range 
stuff  didn't  mean  a  thing;  the  acid  test 
was  real  birds  in  the  field  and,  by  God, 
I  could  do  all  right,  when  it  counted. 
My  hands  were  getting  sweaty  and  my 
heart  was  starting  to  beat  a  little  fast. 
The  instructor  told  me  to  sit  down  and 
take  a  break.  I  almost  told  him  to  shut 
up  and  deal.  But  I  knew  him  and  knew 
he  was  all  right.  So  I  sat  down." 

The  Orris  Book  of  Upland  Bird 
Shooting  contains  chapters  on  turkey 
hunting  (a  bonus),  guns,  dogs,  cooking 
and  even  on  starting  a  sportsman's 
library  (something  we  don't  often  read 
about). 

Norman  is  honest  in  his  writing, 
succinct,  and  he  can  relate  to  the  begin- 
ner. All  admirable  qualities  in  an  out- 
door writer. 

I  liked  the  book.  In  fact,  I  even  admit 
to  learning  something  about  bird  hunt- 
ing from  it.  What's  that  saying  about 
old  dogs? 


New  Director 
for  Operation 
RESPECT 


George  C.  Cherry,  a  Richmond 
attorney  and  active  member  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation,  and  National  Rifle 
Association,  has  been  named  the  new 
director  of  Operation  RESPECT  (Re- 
sponsible and  Educated  Sportsmen 
Promoting  Ethical  Conduct  Together). 
Cherry,  a  Richmond  native  and  Army 
veteran,  will  take  over  the  responsibili- 
ties of  building  the  program  to  educate 
the  hunting  public  on  good  sportsman- 
ship, including  good  landowner  rela- 
tions, hunter  safety,  and  ethical  behav- 
ior in  the  field.  □ 


Prints 
Available 

For  information  about  obtaining 
prints  of  October's  cover  of  the  Green 
Winged  Teals,  contact  Dale  Totty  at 
6307  Glyndon  Lane,  Richmond,  VA 
23225.  He  has  500  limited  edition  prints 
plus  remarques  available.  □ 

About  the 
Authors 

Joel  M.  Vance  is  the  news  writer  for 
the  Missouri  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion, and  is  a  freelance  writer  for  sev- 
eral national  outdoor  magazines.  Cur- 
tis Badger  is  Director  of  Publications 
for  the  Wildfowl  Art  Musuem  of  the 
Ward  Foundation  in  Maryland,  and  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia 
Wildlife.  Jeffrey  M.  Curtis  is  the 
Wildlife  Education  Coordinator  for  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission.  Randall 
Shank  has  a  degree  in  fisheries  and 
wildlife  and  a  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cation. He  is  currently  an  agricultural 
extension  agent  in  King  William 
County.  □ 
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Attention  Black 
Bear  Hunters: 
We  Need  Your 
Help! 


Answers  to  some  questions  biologists 
must  ask  are  often  impossible  or  at 
least  difficult  to  obtain.  The  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Game  Division  must 
make  season  recommendations  to  the 
10-member  Commission  every  other 
year  and  must  attempt  to  answer  a 
myriad  of  these  questions  involving 
data  and  statistical  interpretations  with 
a  healthy  mix  of  public  input  and  wild- 
life management  principles.  The  biol- 
ogist often  need  the  help  of  the  hunter 
in  answering  these  questions. 

Black  bear  data  is  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Males  are  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  females.  Both  are  in 
relatively  low  numbers  and  are  quite 
shy  by  nature.  Aging  and  identifying 
the  sex  of  wildlife  species  is  a  funda- 
mental tool  in  managing  practically  all 
game  animals,  but  aging  black  bear 
can  come  only  by  removing  a  small 
tooth  behind  the  large  canine  tooth  in 
the  upper  jaw.  This  tooth  is  decalcified, 


cut  longitudinally,  stained  and  put  on 
microscope  slides.  The  annual  deposit 
of  enamel  cells  can  be  counted,  much 
like  the  rings  of  a  tree  stump,  to  give 
the  age  of  the  bear— a  fine  technique 
for  both  living  and  harvested  animals. 
These  bear  teeth  have  been  requested 
of  hunters  since  1972  to  help  give  biolo- 
gists a  better  picture  of  the  age  struc- 
ture, reproductive  success,  sex  ratios 
and  harvest  distribution  of  black  bear 
in  Virginia.  We  encourage  hunters  to 
supply  us  with  this  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  in  appreciation  for  their  help, 
we  have  designed  an  arm  patch,  which 
will  be  awarded  to  each  hunter  supply- 
ing the  tooth  and  some  fundamental 
data  about  the  kill. 


Envelopes,  specially  designed  with 
instructions  and  illustrations,  are  pres- 
ently at  check  stations  in  counties  with 
a  bear  season.  You  can  also  obtain  one 
by  contacting  your  local  game  warden, 
or  writing  to  Dennis  Martin,  c/o  Virgi- 
nia Game  Commission,  Route  6,  Box 
484-A,  Staunton,  Virginia  24401. 

Remember,  your  support  in  this 
program  is  vital.  Other  than  our  limited 
trapping  and  collection  of  road  or  ille- 
gally killed  bears,  we  have  no  other 
access  to  the  kind  of  information  we 
need  to  determine  the  health  of  the 
bear  population  in  the  state.  The  kind 
of  information  that  you,  the  bear  hun- 
ter, can  provide,  is  essential  to  the 
future  of  bear  hunting  in  Virginia.  □ 


You  can  be  sure  to 
catch  more  on 
the  pages  of 
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Subscribe  Now! 


Catch  the  big  savings  on  the  per-copy  price  of  Virginia  Wildlife  when  you  buy  it  "by  the 
dozen."  Youll  get  a  65%  savings  on  the  best  how-to,  where-to,  and  when-to  outdoor 
magazine  Virginia  has  to  offer!  Mail  the  form  below  to  Virginia  Wildlife,  P.O.  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  Virginia  23230-1104,  or  give  it  to  your  game  warden. 

Y  eS,  I  want  to  save  up  to  65%  over  the  newsstand  price  of  Virginia  Wildlife! 
Send  me       □  one  year  for  $5.00  □  three  years  for  $12.50 

This  is  a     □  new  subscription        □  renewal        D  gift  subscription 

Name 

Address 

City  


State 


Zip- 


Please  allow  six  to  eight  weeks  for  delivery.  Credit  Warden  No. 
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§^i  ay  your  hunting  be 
■      '  good,  your  fishing 
even  better,  and  your  days 
in  the  woods  stretch  out 
into  evenings.  May  you  be 
foolish  enough  to  get  out  of 
bed  in  the  dark  to  see 
every  sunrise  you  hoped  to 
see  from  a  duck  blind,  a 
deer  stand,  or  a  silent 
ridge.  May  your  Christmas 
be  full  of  stories  and  child- 
ren, and  friends  who  know 
you  well.  May  you  remem- 
ber to  give  thanks,  for  we 
are  blessed  who  love  the 
woods. 
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BIRDS 

Blue  Ridge  Hawkway,  Kunze    Aug.,  p.  15 

Flight  Day  At  Kiptopeke,  Smith  &  TenmUiger   Oct.,  p.  3 

Nesting  Instincts,  Mierau   March,  p.  3 

Raptors  in  the  Shadows,  Shepherd Nov.,  p.  16 

The  Greater  Geese,  Badger Oct.,  p.  23 

The  Migrants,  Curtis Dec,  p.  16 

Bird  of  the  Month: 

Canada  Goose,  Taylor    Oct.,  p.  34 

Clapper  Rail,  Taylor    Dec,  p.  34 

Glossy  Ibis,  Knuth    Aug.,  p.  30 

Horned  Lark,  Knuth    Jan.,  p.  34 

Loggerhead  Shrike,  Knuth    March,  p.  34 

Osprey,  Taylor   July,  p.  30 

Red-Bellied  Woodpecker,  Taylor  Feb.,  p.  34 

Spotted  Sandpiper,  Knuth    June,  p.  30 

Tufted  Titmouse,  Taylor Nov.,  p.  34 

Wood  Duck,  Taylor   May,  p.  34 

ENVIRONMENT 

Ecology  in  a  Jar,  Badger Feb.,  p.  9 

The  Best  Defense,  Badger Aug.,  p.  18 

The  Buying  of  Virginia,  Murray Nov.,  p.  25 

FISHING 

A  Dozen  Flies  for  the  Old  Dominion,  Murray  May,  p.  3 

A  New  Program:  Freshwater  Fishing  Piers, 

Hart April,  p.  2a 

Best  Little  Panfish  in  Virginia,  Ingram    April,  p.  11 

Big  Flies,  Big  Trout,  Murray April,  p.  3. 

Blow  Up  Your  Fishing  Boat,  Bignami  April,  p.  34a 

Chesapeake  Bay's  Dynamic  Duo,  Hutchinson    April,  p.  32 

Don't  Give  Up  The  Summer,  Ingram    Aug.,  p.  7 

Favorite  Lures  of  Yesteryear,  Randolph April,  p.  34b 

Game  Fish  Regulations,    April,  p.  2c 

Getting  Started  in  Fly  Fishing,  Almy March,  p.  21 

Hooked!,  Murray   Jan.,  p.  12 

Marlin  at  20  Miles,  Hutchinson    July,  p.  23 

Mistakes  That  Have  Cost  Me  Fish,  Gooch    June,  p.  3 

Mud  Puddle  Bass,  Ingram    May,  p.  14 

New  Frontier  for  Fly  Fishermen,  Cochran    April,  p.  25 

Nymphs— Sort  of,  Eastby   April,  p.  18 

Opening  Day  Magic,  Cochran    March,  p.  7 

Save  that  Fish!,  Edwards   April,  p.  2b 

Smallmouth  are  Special,  Elkins    July,  p.  7 

Spoon-Fed  Stripers,  Cochran   Feb.,  p.  6 

The  Northerns  Are  Coming,  Gooch    Oct.,  p.  20 

Trout  Stocking  Plan    March,  p.  10 

Tying  &  Fishing  Cork  Flies,  Almy    April,  p.7 

Virginia's  Best  Basser,  Bryan    April,  p.  29 

Virginia's  Forgotten  Striper  Lake,  Almy   May,  p.  26 

HUNTING,  TRAPPING 

A  December  Grouse,  Shank  Dec,  p.  9 

Blinds  of  all  Kinds,  Badger May,  p.  11 

Bogsnipe,  Vance Sept.,  p.  15 

Calling  All  Squirrels,  Greuiell    Aug.,  p.  11 

Doctor  The  Wind,  Gooch    Sept.,  p.  3 

Falling  for  Turkeys,  Vayice Dec,  p.  4 

Featherbrains,  Shepherd Dec,  p.  20 

Groundhogs  Can  Improve  Your  Deer  Hunting, 

Randolph June,  p.  24 

Hunting  Ethics,  A  Sportsman's  Challenge, 

Kerrick    Feb.,  p.  15 

Hunting's  Inedible  Bounty,  Childs Sept.,  p.  34d 

Hunting  Knives:  The  Field  Touch-Up,  Swayiley  .  . .  Sept.,  p.  2d 
Hunting  Outlook,   Sept.,  p.  2a 


Know  Your  Local  Deer— And  Be  Prepared,  Vance    . .  Nov.,  p.  8 

Make  Your  Own  Luck,  Neal    Sept.,  p.  32 

Marsh  Hen,  Badger  Sept,  p.  27 

Should  I  Reload?,  Bignami  Sept,  p.  11 

Singles  Shooting,  Gooch Feb.,  p.  3 

The  Bright  Way  to  Hunt,  Crookshank    Sept,  p.  20 

The  Dream  &  The  Reality,  Vance   Sept,  p.  7 

The  Right  Stuff  (For  Ducks),  Aushand Nov.,  p.  4 

They  Don't  Whistle  Much  Anymore,  Badger  Oct,  p.  7 

Trapping's  Dark  Side,  Grewell Sept,  p.  24 

Tricks  for  Stubborn  Gobblers,  Shaffer    March,  p.  13 

You  Never  Know,  Gooch   Oct,  p.  27 

Winter  Squirrel  Tactics,  Gooch    Jan.,  p.  26 

INVERTEBRATES 

Night  Flight  Pajak  &  Kelso    July,  p.  18 

The  Summer  Scourge,  Fmgey  &  Meuninck  June,  p.  14 

LOCALES 

Rockbridge  County,  Shires   Oct,  p.  15 

Saving  Mason  Neck,  Waugh,  Jr. June,  p.  7 

Tidewater's  Treasures,  Norma  n     Jan.,  p.  8 

MAMMALS 

Are  the  Big  Silvers  Gone?,  Terwilliger    June,  p.  11 

Mink  Tales,  Kerns   Jan.,  p.  22 

Raising  A  Stink,  Vayice July,  p.  3 

The  Bear  Necessities,  Broum    July,  p.  26 

OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

Canoe  101,  Badger  July,  p.  12 

Clothes— Swapping:  A  Guide  To  Changing  With  The  Seasons, 

Bignami    Nov.,  p.  12 

Cold  Weather  Paddling,  Badger    Jan.,  p.  16 

Commission  Owned  Lakes April,  p.  34c 

Family  Camping:  An  Autumn  Discovery,  Shank   .  .  .    Oct,  p.  11 

PEOPLE  &  HOBBIES 

Birds  in  Flight— That  Fit  In  The  Palm  of  Your  Hand, 

Vance Dec,  p.  12 

Ducks  In  A  Row,  Badger    Dec,  p.  25 

Fragments  of  History,  Shaffer   March,  p.  25 

So  You  Want  to  be  a  Wildlife  Photographer, 
Simms  Feb.,  p.  18 

PLANTS 

The  Lilies  of  Summer,  Kincheloe   June,  p.  16 

What's  in  a  Name,  Warden    May,  p.  17 

REPTILES  &  AMPHIBIANS 

Spring  in  the  Swamp,  Mertz    March,  p.  16 

They're  the  Pits,  Mitchell June,  p.  27 

RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

Are  Your  Streams  Healthy?  Ask  the  Fish!, 

Leonard  &  Chih    April,  p.  14 

Fast  Food  for  Birds,  Grey Jan.,  p.  3 

Home  in  the  Reef,  Copeland Aug.,  p.  23 

Nesting  Time  on  the  Barrier  Islands,  Terunlliger   .  .  .   May,  p.  22 

WILDLIFE  EDUCATION 

A  Guide  to  Field  Guides,  MeHz    Feb.,  p.  25 

But  What  Can  I  Do?,  Goodin    May,  p.  7 

WILD  FOOD  PREPARATION 

Easy  Fish  Cooking,  Bignami    April,  p.  22 

Formula  For  Fish,  Wmih  June,  p.  21 

International  Venison,  Bignami Nov.,  p.  21 

Panfish  Delights,  Bignami   Aug.,  p.  3 

Quail  Cuisine,  Bignami  Sept,  p.  34b 
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Bird  of  the 

Month 

The  Clapper  Rail 

The  clapper  has  been  officially 
known  to  science  since  1783,  when  a 
specimen  was  found  among  a  collection 
of  birds  taken  at  Cayenne,  French  Gui- 
ana. It  was  Johann  Friedrich  Gmelin,  a 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Gottin- 
gen.  who  first  described  the  clapper. 
But  he  was  an  armchair  naturalist,  a 
compiler  of  information  gathered  in 
the  field  by  others,  a  collector  of  speci- 
mens. Gmelin  named  the  bird  Ralliis 
l<>)i(lir()stfis,  following  Linneaus'  bi- 
nominal system.  "Rallus"  is  the  latin- 
ized form  of  the  French  "rale,"  mean- 
ing rail  and  "longirostris"  means  long 
billed. 

Since  Gmelin's  time,  taxonomists 
have  been  busy  sorting  out  the  various 
forms  and  races  of  this  rail.  No  fewer 
than  25  geographic  races  have  been 
differentiated,  ranging  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Brazil  on  the  Atlantic  and  from 
San  Francisco  to  Peru  in  the  west. 
Eight  of  these  forms  are  from  the  U.S. 
alone.  The  basis  of  distinction  is  basi- 
cally the  color  of  the  underparts,  which 
varies  from  pale  gray  to  a  dark  brow- 
nish gray. 

The  brownish  birds  are  nearly  the 
color  of  the  king  rail,  prompting  some 
scientists  to  the  belief  that  the  two 
actually  are  the  same  species.  The  dis- 
tinguished S.  Dillon  Ripley  in  his 
monograph  (1977)  on  the  rails  of  the 
world,  refers  to  the  king  rail  as  a  sub- 
species of  the  clapper,  calling  it  the 
king  clapper.  The  eminent  taxonomist 
Ernst  Mayr  also  holds  that  the  two  are 
forms  of  the  same  species,  merely 
occupying  different  ecological  niches. 

These  ecological  requirements  are 
quite  restrictive.  Along  the  south  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  U.S.  the  clapper  is 
associated  almost  exclusively  with  but 
one  plant:  the  salt  marsh  cord  grass, 
Si)(nii)ila  altcnnflom.  Rarely  will  the 
bird  leave  the  shelter  of  this  grass, 
which  varies  in  height  according  to  the 
nutrients  it  receives  and  the  wave 
action  it  must  endure.  It  grows  tallest 
along  protected  tidal  guts,  where  it  is 
daily  flushed  and  fertilized  by  the  tides. 

It  is  in  this  tall  growth  that  the 
clapper  places  its  nest,  weaving  a  can- 


opy over  a  platform-like  base.  The  cov- 
ering grasses  are  woven  about  a  foot 
above  the  floor  of  the  nest,  which  mea- 
sures from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  site  is  generally  a  foot  or  so 
above  the  high  tide  level,  but  should  an 
incoming  tide  begin  to  flood  the  nest, 
the  incubating  bird  tucks  grass  beneath 
the  eggs  to  raise  their  level. 

P^rom  eight  to  ten  eggs  usually  con- 
stitute the  clutch.  Incubation  begins 
before  the  clutch  is  completed  so  hatch- 
ing may  extend  over  a  period  of  several 
days.  Both  parents  care  for  the  young, 
which  are  feathered  and  flying  in  about 
ten  weeks. 

The  clapper  finds  nearly  all  of  its 
food  in  the  same  spartina  growth.  The 
periwinkle  snail,  a  staple  food  in 
summer,  lives  amid  the  stems  of  this 
grass,  and  the  fiddler  crab,  another 
primary  food,  burrows  in  mud  stabil- 
ized by  the  short  form  of  the  cord  grass. 
The  matted  platforms  of  downed  grass 


are  used  for  clapper  preening  and  rest- 
ing areas. 

Clappers  are  present  along  the  Vir- 
ginia coast  all  year  round.  But  they  are 
abundant  only  during  the  warmer 
months,  the  bulk  of  them  movingfarther 
south  at  the  onset  of  cold  weather. 
Banding  returns  indicate  that  there  is 
some  movement  as  early  as  mid- August. 
The  migration  continues  through  the 
hunting  season,  usually  open  for  "marsh 
hens" early  in  September,  and  continu- 
ing through  November. 

Editor's  Note:  For  a  more  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  clapper  rail  and  its 
natural  history,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  The  Marsh  Hoi  by  Brooke  Meanley, 
formerly  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  book  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Tidewater  Publishers  of  Cen- 
terville,  Maryland.  □ 


by  John  W.  Taylor 
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